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€€ Beer is one of the oldest and best of beverages; its use is wide- 
spread in every land; it is within the reach of every purse ... The 
growth of its use in this country is bound to make for general tem- 
perance; for there is nothing more promising to combat the evil of 
too much alcohol than the opportunity of drinking good beer. 
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IT IS NOT BLINDLY that we of today must choose our 
path. Many men before us have travelled each of the 
three roads...the dead-end road to excess, the harsh 
road of intolerance, the straight road ahead, which 
is the way of moderation and sobriety. 

From time to time we of the Brewers Foundation 
plan to submit to you, the people of America, the 
facts about beer. We will show that beer does offer 
the right way ... that this beverage is in fact the 
bulwark of moderation, according to the verdict of 
history, the weight of scientific evidence, and the 
everyday experience of millions. 

And in thus uniting to give you these facts (and 


also to improve the conditions under which beer 
sold at retail) the members of this Foundation |! 
lieve they will perform a public service of genui 
importance—and one which merits your understat 
ing support. 


Correspondence is invited from 
groups and individuals every- 
where, interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. Address: 


United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HANDED TO YOU 


BY THE POSTMAN... 
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To men of 40 who want = ©" 2°range your Plan to provide that: 


to retire in 15 years 2. If you die before age 55, your wife 
will receive an income for life. 

oU DON’T have to be rich to get 3. If, before 55, total disability stops 

$150 a month for life, beginning your earning power for six months 
at 55. You don’t even have to have a oF mere, yee will receive a monthly 
lot of money in the bank. For here Disability Income. 
is a Retirement Plan so simple, so 
practical that you can start it work- 
ing for you today, and in 15 years it 
will be ready to support you for life. 


Isn’t this the sort of future you want? 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to end your 
money worries for life this easy way? 
It’s no wonder that 38,000 people are 
How does it work? Let’s illustrate using the Phoenix Mutual Plan. 


by showing what it will do for you. Of course, you need not be 40 now. 


Say you are 40 now, and you se- You may be older or younger. The 
lect a Plan which pays $150a month income need not be $150 a month. It 
beginning in 15 years. When you’ can be any amount from $10 to $200 
reach 55 and are ready to take life a month or more. And you can have 
easy, here is what you get: it start at any age: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 





1. The postman will hand you a check Here’s why you don’t have to be 
for $150, and he will hand you an- __rich to use this Plan. Since you start 
other check for $150 each month the Plan 15 years or more before you 
thereafter for the rest of your life. need the retirement income, you re- 

ceive all the benefits of compound 
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Furthermore, if you are insurable, you 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Lretirement Lncome Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 





Name 


P MONTH 
OF YOUR LIFE 








COPYRIGHT 1936, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


“HOW TO GET THE T 


Date of Birth_——________ 


interest, long-range investments and 
mutual operation. You get a retire- 
ment income for far less money than 
ordinary investments require. 


When you reach retirement age, 
maybe you won’t want to quit work. 
Maybe you will. You get your in- 
come just the same. You can travel, 
hunt, fish or just take life easy. Your 
security and independence are guar- 
anteed to you for the rest of your life. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us mail you a free booklet giving 
the facts about this Retirement In- 
come Plan. In a simple, illustrated 
way, this booklet shows you how 
thousands of people are providing 
their own life incomes, tells how the 
Plan protects you against emergen- 
cies. Send the coupon below and we 
will mail you this booklet without 
cost or obligation. Discover for your- 
self how to get an income for life! 


——— SS 


313 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


il, without 
Please send me by mail, 
obligation, your new illustrated book, 


HINGS YOU WANT” 
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Rebirth of Virginia 

On seeing the picture of a steamship, 
page 38, Newsweek magazine of Oct. 10, 
I happened to note the legend “American 
Republics ship Brazil, nee Virginia.” What 
I noticed particularly was that they have 
evidently taken one of the two stacks off 
the old. Virginia; I wouldn’t know what 
for, as I believe it spoils the looks of a 
very beautiful ship. 

However, what I wanted to call your 
attention to was the statement that 
$1,000,000 was spent on reconditioning 
the three ships—“Cabins were enlarged; 
open-air tiled swimming pools were in- 
stalled; and the dining saloons were air- 
conditioned.” ; 

The last time I was on the Virginia I 
boarded it at Balboa and with my family 
were passengers on this ship to New York. 
That was in July 1935. At that time this 
ship had two open-air tiled swimming 
pools and the dining room was air-con- 
ditioned. I am quite sure the California 
and the Pennsylvania also had outdoor 
pools and air-conditioned dining rooms 
at that time. 

F. N. REYNOLDS 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The engineers who redesigned the Amer- 
ican Republics Line ships removed one 
funnel from each with the avowed purpose 
of making them more attractive. Mr. 
Reynolds is correct in saying the dining 
room of the Virginia was formerly air- 
conditioned. That was first class, however; 
the renovations extend air conditioning to 
the tourist class. His memory errs when he 
recalls the ship as having had two open- 
air tiled swimming pools: they were canvas 
pools. 





St. Peter’s College 

The cover illustration of the Oct. 17 
issue of NEwSwEEK prompted me to search 
for an explanatory article inside. I found 
it. It was very illuminating and good 
publicity for Fordham. But it was disap- 
pointing in one respect: it implied that 
such gowns are new to America. Allow me 
to correct the impression: the Christ’s 
College gown has been worn by senior 
students of St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J., since the fall of 1933 when 
the first senior class of the reopened college 
was organized. 

How do I know? I wore the sawed-off 
gown as a member of the Class of ’36. 

FELIX F. EBERHART 


Arlington, N. J. 


Newsweek did imply that Fordham’s 
gowns were unique in America. Sources of 
this information were the Association of 
American Colleges, several American firms 


which manufacture academic gowns, and 
Fordham University itself. Fordham au- 
thorities neglected to mention that the 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, St. Peter’s dean 
from 1930 to 1936, now Fordham president, 
had introduced the Christ’s Colleg gowns 
at both colleges. 





Inconsistency 

I would like to call your attention to 
what appears to be a little inconsistency 
in your Oct. 3 issue regarding football. 
In the Sport section you mentioned that 
there are four outstanding football teams 
on the West Coast namely, U.S.C., Califor- 
nia, Washington, and Stanford. Then you 
predicted that Santa Clara would beat 
Stanford, which they did in no uncertain 
manner. 

WILLIAM T. DUGGAN 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Previewing the season, NEWSWEEK 
named U. S. C., California, Washington, 
and Stanford as having the best chances, 
among teams on the Pacific Coast, of 
compiling top records for the full season’s 
play. But that didn’t mean each was ex- 
pected to win from all other rivals. Few 
teams, taking on suicide schedules, are 
expected to remain unbeaten nowadays. 
Newsweek played a hunch—based on 
dope supplied by California correspondents 
—that the Santa Clara Broncos were in 
better shape than Stanford for the opening 
game. It now appears that Santa Clara— 
though not a member of the Pacific Coast 
Conference and therefore ineligible to rep- 
resent the West in the Rose Bowl—ranks 
close to the top of the nation’s teams. 





Moseley’s Outburst 


When an army general talks politics it 
is usually outside the U. S., as within our 
country, with little work, extremely gen- 
erous pay, and excellent food and quarters, 
no reason exists to doubt the loyality of 
the army. 

Not so with Major Gen. George Van 
Horn Moseley [Newsweek, Oct. 10], who 
waited until his government placed him 
on the pension rolls for life to sound off 
a typical blast from the old Republican 
textbook. 

The General talks of “Dictatorship” 
and allows that “20,000,000 are getting 
government subsidy,” which obviously in- 
cludes the talkative General. 

WOLFRAM HILL 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Books for Students 


Last December our consolidated school 
building and equipment were destroyed by 
fire. With the aid of a government proj- 
ect, the building is now being replaced. 


Replacing the equipment, however, offer; 
a much more serious problem. 

The building that burned contained , 
well-equipped library that we had worked 
several years to build up. In a rural area 
of the type served by Coffeeville High 
School, a library is one of the most jm. 
portant school departments, because many 
of the homes are sadly lacking in the ad. 
vantages of good books. 

I feel sure that many of your readers 
have books that they would be glad to 
donate to this cause if they knew the 
circumstances .. . 

J. W. LETSON, Jr. 
Principal 
Coffeeville High School 
Coffeeville, Ala. 





Cats 


If you must have animals in your maga- 
zine, please don’t give us any more cats 
as you did in the Oct. 17 issue. I'll admit 
that your “society cat” was a handsome 
critter—if you like cats. I don’t like them 
—I even hate to look at pictures of them. 
Cats are sneering, treacherous creatures, 
They are domesticated but they have 
never been tamed. They eat birds, they 
rob fish bowls, they scratch their owners, 
they claw up furniture. Please, please— 
let’s have no more cats in my favorite 
magazine. 

SARA JACOBS 


Kansas City, Mo. 


NEWSWEEK'S picture was of a “society 
cat”—so attractive and well-behaved an 
animal that even our Kansas City cor- 
respondent would like her. She doesn’t eat 
her hosts’ birds, rob their fish bouwls, 
scratch them, or claw their furniture. And 
anyway, Newsweek likes animals when 
they make news—cats, giraffes, or baby 
giant pandas. 





Spank for Mr. Nathan 


Your Mr. Nathan sets forth a dogmatic 
ukase on the subject of Helen Hayes as 
incomparably the best of our “younger 
actresses” [Newsweek, Oct. 17]. That's 
quite a mouthful, even for the arbitrary 
Mr. Nathan. What about Miss Katharine 
Cornell and Miss Gertrude Lawrence, to 
say nothing of a few others not so highly 
publicized? Even by admitted biographic 
data, only about four years separate their 
ages. By experience, Miss Lawrence and 
Miss Hayes first appeared on the stage a 
child actresses in 1908. Miss Cornell came 
along in 1916. Without any attempt to 
shadow the glory of Miss Hayes, I think 
Mr. Nathan should watch his facts. As 
one of his readers, I have believed in his 
reportorial accuracy even when I have 
disagreed violently with his opinions. 

JOHN B. STOKES 

Washington, D.C. 
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Above are a few of the booklets prepared by the Commercial Research 
Department of the International Business Machines Corporation 


Important Facts Behind 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


To develop more effective means of serving all 
forms of business, the International program of 
progress calls for constant study and research. 

International representatives fully realize that 
every individual business presents an individual 
management problem—there is no one panacea 
for all. In the World Headquarters Building, 
therefore, a special department, known as the 
Commercial Research Department, is continu- 
ally working toward the improvement of ac- 
counting and statistical methods and machines. 


INTERNATIONAL 
S- 


Business. Machines Corporation 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Branch Offices 14 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


This department is working in cooperation with 
banks and trust companies, utility companies, oil 
companies, wholesalers, retailers, transportation 
companies, manufacturers, insurance companies, 
and many other forms of business, as well as 
federal, state, county and municipal governments. 





A section of the Commercial Research Department, International Business Machines 
World Headquarters Building, New York, N. Y. 
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ALL-INCLUSIVE 


SUN PACKAGE 


129. 


Get your cruise fun—plus days 
and nights in a two-world land! 
Beaches — and 4,000-foot moun- 
tains. Old Spain—and modern 
America. Golf, tennis—and native 
cockfights. Motor roads, bridle 
trails—through a tropic paradise! 


BALANCE YOUR VACATION 


$129 gives you an 11-day trip with 
3 days at the famous Condado 
Hotel or Escambrén Beach Club 
—including room and meals. 
Others of 13 days, $163 up; 16 
days, $183 up; 18 days, $178 up. 
Sailings every week—from New 
York, Baltimore, Gulf ports. Air 
services — Pan American clipper 
planes from Miami to San Juan. 
See your travel agent! 





AMERICA PREFERS PUERTO RICAN RUM 


Sample it free in Puerto Rico—ask for “‘Puerto 
Rican Rum” at any store or bar . . . you'll know 
why it outsells all others! Gloriously mellow in 
any cocktail, highball, collins, or punch. Makes 
a perfect café royal in Puerto Rico’s unique demi- 
tasse coffee, Café Rico. Buy “‘Puerto Rican Rum” 
—from a $90,000,000 customer of mainland U.S.A.! 
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| MAIL THIS COUPON TO Please send ie full information on Puerto Rico. I plana I 
{ Government of Puerto Rico, trip of about—______dayss, starting around | 
t Institute of Tourism, NAME i 
| 630 Fifth Avenue * New York ADDRESS. | 
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NEWSWEEK 
SIDESHOW 
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Note on Names— 


New Orleans: Birth records of the 
State of Louisiana show the following 
names given to children: Castor Oil, De. 
lirious, Evil, Muddle, Pickle, Pill, Rat, 
Rascal, Sausage, Louse. 


Sole Mate— 
‘Oakland, Calif.: Elsie Ann Connors 


wants a divorce because her husband, op 
leaving for his office each day, marked the 
soles of her shoes with white chalk so he 
could tell if she strayed from home. 


Hobbyist— 


Independence, Kan: Mayor Ralph C. 
Mitchell amuses himself in two very in- 
dependent ways. He likes to give lions 





International 


from the city zoo to friends as Christmas 
presents, and for 25 years he’s crocheted 
scarfs, tablecloths, and doilies. Appearing 
on a radio program in New York last week, 
he admitted having entered county-fair 
crocheting contests under his mother-in- 
law’s name and winning prizes. 


Dress and Undress Orders— 


Washington: No longer is it up to 
sailors whether they wear white or black 
socks. The Navy Department last week 
specified white socks for white pants, black 
socks for black pants. Two days later a 
more popular order was sent out. Hence- 
forth, at the discretion of the ships’ offi- 
cers, sailors may bask in the sun in noth- 
ing more than shorts. 


Punk Parking— 


Des Moines, Ia.: Clifford Cox walked 
into Municipal Court, pleaded guilty to 
fifteen traffic charges—mostly parking v- 
olations—and paid $46.40 in fines. 


Mein Gott— 


Berlin: The German Government 
brags that Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” has sold 
more than 4,000,000 copies—surpassing all 
books but the Bible. 
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YOURS 
FOR KEEPS 


ON VICTOR RECORDS 


MOUSSORGSKY'S 





A brilliant new recording by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, EUGENE ORMANDY, Conductor 


Musicat MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH 
Victor Album M-442 (AM-442 for auto- 
matic operation), 8 sides, $8.00. 
Exciting music...because it was composed 
by one of music’s most imaginative minds, 
the Russian, Moussorgsky . . . and because 
it was arranged for orchestra by brilliant 
Lucien Cailliet. You'll be instantly won by 
its charm . . . by its swift changes of mood. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, under Conduc- 
tor Ormandy, is at its colorful, powerful best 
in this new Victor Higher Fidelity record- 

ing. Hear it at your dealer's. 
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40th Anniversary RCA Victrola Model U-125, available in 
walnut or mahogany, has Gentle Action Automatic Record 
Changer. Radio has Electric Tuning for 6 stations. Price, 
$175.00°*, includes $9.00 worth of Victor Records of your own 
choice, membership in Victor Record Society. Ask your dealer 
about generous 40th Anniversary trade-in offer. Other RCA 
Victrolas from $19.95* up. 

Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 
P.M., E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. You can buy RCA 
Victrolas on C.1.T. easy payment plan. Any radio instrument 
is better with an RCA Victor Master Antenna. *Price f.o.b. 
Camden, N. J., subject to change without notice, 


KOA Uicliola 


COMBINES RECORD AND RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Your good telephone service is made possible by the constant research of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


owe, 





Republican Differences 


After the November elections end the 
immediate necessity for outward party 
harmony, there’s likely to be a renewed 
battle to oust John Hamilton as chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Extremely important G.O.P. fac- 
tions, formerly strongly behind Hamilton, 
are now swinging the other way. 


New Counter-Spy Agency? 


Army and Navy string pullers believe 
they have dissuaded F.D.R. on his plan, 
announced after he conferred with U.S. 
Attorney Lamar Hardy, for setting up a 
special counter-spy agency. The officers, 
convinced that there’s no major spy 
trouble here and that foreign agents de- 
tected so far were just ineffective small 
fry, believe the original Roosevelt an- 
nouncement was simply a trial balloon. 
They think they convinced the President 
that the average citizen might resent the 
new super-agency as a sort of OGPU and 
that increased budgets for existing in- 
vestigating bureaus would adequately 
meet the spy danger. 


Periscope Error 


Both the State Department and John L. 
Lewis deny the statement made in Peri- 
scope (Oct. 10) that Mr. Lewis received 
a “dressing down” when he called on Sec- 
retary Hull upon returning from Mexico. 
The State Department states also that, 
so far as it knows, Mr. Lewis said nothing 
publicly on the expropriation issue while 
in Mexico. This department obtained the 
original information from a source which 
it has considered entirely reliable and 
checked the substance of it with another 
usually authoritative source. Periscope is 
glad to publish these denials and regrets 
any injustice that was done. 


New WPA Union 


Unless something goes wrong with pres- 
ent plans, the C.I.O. at its November con- 
vention will authorize a new organization 
of WPA workers. It will probably ignore 
David Lasser’s Workers Alliance in the 
belief that the group includes too many 
outspoken Communists and is too apt to 
forget today what it promised yesterday. 

he new organization is likely to consist 


of scores of local WPA units chartered by 
the C.I.0. and under the general direction 
of a national coordinator. 


Capital Conversation 


Table talk among informed Washington 
groups: The fact that Secretary Wallace’s 
wheat subsidy was designed partly as a 
club to drive the International Wheat Con- 
ference into an agreement on division of 
the export market . . . The belief of certain 
White House subordinates that, although 
an ambassador is supposed to work closely 
with the government to which he’s accred- 
ited, Ambassador Kennedy is too close to 
Chamberlain . . . The authoritative word 
that F.D.R. now intends to let the Su- 
preme Court vacancy remain open until 
Congress meets in January. 


Roosevelt Stymied 


Note that, despite his announcement 
that he would prefer liberal G.O.P. can- 
didates to conservative Democrats, F.D.R. 
hasn’t yet found an important campaign 
where he would feel justified in support- 
ing a Republican. In some instances, as in 
the Kansas senatorial and gubernatorial 
races, New Dealers feel there isn’t much 
to choose between the candidates but that 
there is no particular reason for the Presi- 
dent to intercede in behalf of a Republican. 


Aid for Education 


Watch for strong Administration sup- 
port of a revised Harrison-Thomas-Fletch- 
er bill for Federal aid to education next 
session. The measure, already backed by 
the National Education Association and 26 
other national organizations, in its re- 
drafted version closely conforms to limita- 
tions favored by Roosevelt in public 
speeches. One important point in the new 
bill provides for distribution of the great- 
er part of the proposed $870,000,000 fund 
on the basis of need instead of school-age 
population. : 


Important Governorships 


Though most of the campaign news con- 
cerns Congressional contests, practical pol- 
iticians of both parties are now paying 
more attention to the gubernatorial fights. 
The explanation is that control of state 
governments carries with it a greater 
amount of patronage, the sinews of prac- 
tical politics. The G.O.P.’s recapture of 
four or five important state governments 
would help it even more than gaining 60 
or 70 Congressional seats. Chief governor- 
ship contests which both sides privately 
regard as very doubtful: Pennsylvania, 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Min- 
nesota (Republicans vs. Farmer-Labor- 
ites), Oregon, Colorado, Kansas, Califor- 
nia, South Dakota, and Maryland. 


Trivia 

The President’s fact-finding board on 
railroads wasn’t told that the author of 
Senator Wheeler’s testimony was Max 
Lowenthal, disciple of Justice Brandeis 
and influential adviser to Wheeler’s rail- 
road investigating committee . . . Close 
relatives say that young John Roosevelt’s 
employment at Filene’s Boston depart- 
ment store is only temporary, that he'll 
later switch to Batten, Barton, Durstine, 
& Osborn, Manhattan advertising agency 
. . . Representative Sabath, who now ex- 
pects to succeed Representative O’Connor 
(purged in the N.Y. primaries) as chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, has 
an autographed picture on which O’Con- 
nor greeted him as “next chairman” of 
the committee. 





French Aid to China 


Although nothing is admitted officially, 
the French Foreign Office and Chiang 
Kai-shek have quietly worked out an 
agreement whereby French military aid 
will be given Chinese defense forces if 
Japan’s South China drive should im- 
peril Hainan Island or other territory 
vital to protection of French Indo-China. 
France warned Japan last June that it 
would tolerate no invasion of the island, 
and present secret negotiations for aid are 
understood to cover intelligence, supplies, 
and even possible army and navy action 
if necessary in extreme need. The French, 
with British approval, are already studi- 
ously overlooking war shipments going to 
China via Indo-Chinese channels. 


French Repercussions 


The Munich agreement continues to 
echo in France. With little mention of it 
here, for example, René Massigli and 
Pierre Comert were last week removed 
from their extremely important posts as 
heads of the Foreign Office’s political- 
economic and press sections, respectively. 
Diplomats generally agree that they were 
let out because both opposed France’s and 
Britain’s present allegedly pro-German 
policies. 


Czech Anti-Semitism 


It won’t surprise those close to the 
situation when an anti-Semitic campaign, 
now in preparation and briefly mentioned 
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by correspondents, is fully launched in 
Czechoslovakia. Indications are that the 
present Czech Government, busy tight- 
ening German ties, will follow its current 
anti-refugee measure with drastic regula- 
tions limiting business and _ professional 
activity to those “purely Czech and Slo- 
vak” in race. This means general persecu- 
tion and expulsion of Jews in the super- 
ficially humane manner now being prac- 
ticed in Italy and Rumania. 


American West Indies? 


Interesting to Americans but unpub- 
licized here was The London News 
Chronicle’s article saying that Trinidad 
and Jamaica wanted to join the United 
States. Answering the Colonial Secretary’s 
statement that the West Indies were 
loyal to Britain, the London paper reported 
that sentiment on the islands is such that 
a free ballot would undoubtedly have re- 
vealed a big majority in favor of joining 
the United States. 


British Financial Plans 


Word of it hasn’t yet reached the 
press, but sources high in British bank- 
ing say the Chamberlain Cabinet is con- 
templating introduction of either a flat 
capital levy on private and corporate 
wealth or a restriction on dividends paid 
out, with the surplus to be invested in 
government bonds. Though most Cabinet 
members prefer the latter in theory, they 
realize it would be politically inexpedient 
to ape German fiscal methods just now 
and that declining business profits would 
mean a small yield from such a tax. Ac- 
cordingly, it’s likely that the capital levy 
will be adopted, with the tax rate run- 
ning perhaps from 5 to 15%. 


Foreign Notes 


French Deputies, jesting rather grimly, 
have dubbed former Premier Flandin 
“next Reich Statthalter for France” as a 
result of his friendly correspondence with 
Hitler . . . Informed sources expect the 
resignation of Sir Robert Vansittart since 
Sir Horace Wilson has emerged as the 
real “chief diplomatic adviser” to the 
British Cabinet . . . Mussolini has quietly 
sacked the head of the Italian Fascist 
group in Turkey, Marcelino Campener, 
because he dared to protest privately to 
the Italian Ambassador at Ankara against 
Rome’s anti-Semitic drive . . . Plans have 
been made to equip all of the 60 merchant 
ships to be built in Italy in the next eight 
years with 6-inch guns. 





General Business Outlook 


Here's the consensus of last week’s 
forecasts by nine of the best-known busi- 
ness advisory services: Business in gen- 
eral, now that war scare is over, seems 
headed for a strong uptrend during most 


or all of the final quarter; stock market’s 
technical condition provides basis for con- 
siderable further advance. Industrial ac- 
tivity and domestic trade seem likely to 
increase steadily for some weeks. Com- 
modity prices in general will climb—but 
not sharply. 


Auto Notes 


The outlook for a boom year in the 
auto industry is even greater than pub- 
licity indicates; talk within the industry is 
that almost every sign points to a near- 
record year .. . One of the biggest compa- 
nies, whose executives’ views on labor ques- 
tions have been gradually changing, is ex- 
perimenting with the idea of a periodical 
to enlighten its stockholders along the new 
lines of labor thinking . . . Latest word is 
that the Crosley Corp. (radios, refrigera- 
tors, ete.) is going ahead with its plans to 
manufacture a three-wheel bantam car. 


Industrial Research 


You'll soon be hearing more about the 
Agriculture Department’s plans for re- 
search to ferret out new industrial uses for 
farm products. The department has set 
aside $4,000,000 with which to establish 
four regional laboratories to test ideas and 
processes that can be demonstrated to 
private manufacturers. Cotton, wheat, and 
corn have been chosen as the first items to 


be tackled. 


Insurance Drive 


If they haven’t already done so, life- 
insurance agents will soon be tackling you 
with a new argument. It is the revelation 
(not yet formally announced) that on 
Jan. 1 almost all companies will raise their 
premium rates on policies containing an- 
nuity clauses. Behind the increase is the 
inability of life companies to find profit- 
able fields for investing the huge cash re- 
serves they already have on hand (now 
four times the 1930 total) . 


Railroad Plans 


A committee of top-ranking railroad 
executives will meet in New York soon to 
draft a rail recovery program of their 
own. It will follow these general lines: 
(1) simplification of bankruptcy legisla- 
tion to help the one-third of the nation’s 
rail mileage that’s now bogged in the 
courts; (2) legislation to expedite the 
merger of bankrupt roads; (3) a mora- 
torium on rail interest payments, resem- 
bling the Frazier-Lemke legislation giving 
debt relief to individual farmers. 





Movie Lines 


Sok for a revival of horror pictures; 
double-bill reissues of “Dracula” and 
“Frankenstein” have become so popular 
that at least one studio is dickering for 


new stories and players of the blood. | 


curdling type . . . Movie exhibitors fear 
that the current ice-skating and _ roller. 
skating vogue will be as bad for their 
business as was the miniature-golf fad . , . 
Japanese censors cut out all violence and 
insubordination scenes in “Mutiny on the 
Bounty” before it was shown in that 
country and released it as a travelogue 
entitled “Travelers in the South Seas.” 


Mural Trouble 


There’s trouble brewing over the murals 
to be painted in the U.S. Government 
Building at the New York World’s Fair. 
The story, which hasn’t yet broken into 
print, is that James Owen Mahoney, who 
was chosen to do one of the murals, js 
said to be collaborating on other fair 
work with Eugene Savage, a member of 
the jury making the awards. Members of 
the Mural Artists Guild 829 (including 
George Biddle and William Gropper) 
have signed a letter charging that it’s 
unethical for a close associate of a jury- 
man to win an award and demanding a 


a 





new competition. If the original award | 


isn’t voided, they’ll bring the fight into 
the open. 


Press Notes 


To get back at the violently anti-Roose- 
velt Chicago Tribune, Administrator Ickes 
sent all Chicago Loop merchants (who 
are clamoring for a PWA-financed sub- 
way) two editions of a recent issue of 
The Tribune—the first applauding the 
subway on Page 10, the other damning 
it with a page 1 streamer . . . Since news- 
papers refuse to give free advertising by 
printing sponsers’ names in radio-program 
listings, Esso Marketers (motor fuel) will 
from now on pay papers to change their 
program listing from “news reports” to 
“Esso Reporter”; it’s likely to start a 
trend. 


Missing Persons 


John Hope Doeg, 1930 U.S. national 
singles tennis champion, now lives in New 
York, takes an active interest in all sports, 
plays on the tennis team of the large 
bank where he is a clerk . . . Abraham 
Pickus, Cleveland oil-company executive 
well known for his habit of telephoning 





peace pleas to European leaders (Hello, | 
A. Hitler, this is A. Pickus”) , didn’t make | 


any calls during the Czech crisis; instead 
he telegraphed King Carol and the Presi- 
dents of France and Poland, warning them 
to stick together; leaves for Europe this 


month hoping to plead personally with | 


leaders he has talked to by phone . 
Harry K. Thaw, defendant in New York’s 


famous Stanford White slaying in 1906, | 


is now living in a sumptuous rented home 
in Beverly Hills, Calf; plays the stock 
market; spends most of his time and money 
in philanthropic work. 
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0 | Coéperation Indicated 





ir |} by Industry and Administrator; 


of Scope Still Undetermined 


t) ff Twice in history, the United States Gov- 
's ernment has passed sweeping legislation 
y- designed to regulate the wages and hours 


a of labor. The first attempt, heralded by 
rd |§ the NRA’s screeching blue eagle, ham- 
to mered at public consciousness with every 
ballyhoo device from brass bands to bath- 
ing beauties. Never before had such a tidal 
wave of press agentry engulfed the nation 
as when Gen. Hugh Johnson went bellow- 








| Thunder of NRA Days Absent 
“|| as Wage-Hour Act Nears Start 


old and vexing puzzle of where to draw 
the interstate-intrastate line. Also, the law 
exempts certain classes of employes such 
as seamen, farm hands, professional work- 
ers, motorbus drivers, and a host of others. 
Moreover, it permits a longer work week 
to employes bound by collective-bar- 
gaining agreements and to others paid 
tithe and a half for overtime. 

Two of the law’s provisions promise cer- 
tain trouble. One, authorizing separate 
committees to study each major indus- 
try’s problems, allows such groups to fix 
minimum wages higher than the act de- 
fines—so long as they remain within the 
final 40-cent limit. The other permits the 
Administrator to reject a committee’s 
recommendations and even to set up a 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 
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The Department of Labor charts wage-hour procedure 


- ing across the land, dodging dead cats of 
°S |% criticism and cracking down on chiselers. 
” Immeasurably different in 
b- its approach to the problem 
of has been the administration 
he of the second attempt at in- 
8 dustrial supervision, under the Industry 
a Fair Labor Standards Act 
’ passed by the last Congress. ° 
“ So quietly has the italien Committees 
il trator, Elmer F. Andrews, 
iT |} gone about his business that, to Make 
to although the law’s provisions 
* > become effective at 12:01 Mini 
A.M. next Monday, few em- inimum 
ployers and even fewer em- 
ployes yet know whether or W age 

al how the new measure will 
- affect their lives. R 
[J Designed to abolish child a 
. abor, fix a ceiling of 40 hours . 
on the work week, and put a dations 
a. 40-cent-an-hour floor under 
ng wages, the act is simple enough 
0, || 2 its broader aspects. It pro- 
ke | Vides a sliding scale of dimen- 
d sions for both floor and ceil- 
‘. ing: for the first year, 25 cents 
a an hour, 44 hours a week; for 
is the second year, 30 cents and 
th 42 hours; then for five years, 30 cents 


yi and 40 hours. It will not be until after 
%, seven years that the final 40-cent 40-hour 
goal can be reached. 

The difficulties spring from the law’s 
myriad exceptions. Constitutionally appli- 
cable only to employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, the measure leaves open 
to its Administrator’s interpretation the 











new committee to replace an unsatisfac- 
tory one. 

Even the number of affected workers is 
uncertain. Last year the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found about 1,200,000 employes 
working more than 44 hours a week in the 
manufacturing industries and about 3,100,- 
000 more than 40 hours. Some 200,000 
were earning less than the first year’s 25- 


Piluddd 


cent-an-hour minimum, 400,000 less than 
80 cents, and about 1,000,000 made less 
than the ultimate 40-cent floor. 


Question and Answer 


As in the days that have passed since 
Andrews’ appointment last July, he and 
his staff labored last week against heavy 
odds. Struggling with a limited appropria- 
tion, the Administrator has thus far been 
able to employ only about 80 co-workers. 
By telephone, telegraph, and mail, 500 to 
600 queries each day poured into the 
Wage and Hour Division’s offices in the 
Labor Department Building. In addition, 
speeches, bulletins, and pamphlets kept 
the bureau busy. The division published 
5,000,000 copies of a booklet, “A Ceiling 
for Hours, a Floor for Wages, and a Break 
for Children,” explaining the aét. Andrews 
himself made two important addresses. 

In the first, before the Washington 
Board of Trade, he reminded his hearers 
that the District of Columbia already had 
its own wage-hour law and promised that 
the national Administration 
planned not to supplant but 
merely to supplement such 
local legislation wherever it 
exists. Then, still in evening 
clothes, Andrews hastened to 
the airport and boarded a 
plane for Texas. 

In Houston, at the A.F. of L. 
convention, the Administrator 
gave a detailed exposition of 
the act and of his attitude 
toward it. He amused his au- 
dience by telling it that wage- 
hour legislation went back to 
the Pilgrims: “Ten years aft- 
er the Mayflower touched at 
Plymouth Rock the colonists 
of Massachusetts enacted a 
law requiring that ‘carpenters, 
joiners, bricklayers, sawyers, 
and thatchers shall not take 
above 2 shillings a day.’ The 
wages of master mechanics 
and laborers were also regu- 
lated, and if ‘they have meate 
and drinks’ the pay was pro- 
portionately less. Other col- 
onies did likewise. 

“Thus was established early in our his- 
tory the principle that a man’s wage is 
of interest to his community. The fact that 
our first wage laws were intended to place 
a ceiling over wages and our present ones 
would place a floor under them leaves the 
principle undamaged. Americans, even in 
the heyday of their rugged individualism, 
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Wide World 


Texas Treasure: Since 1917, Frank Shepperd, Negro, has babbled 
of finding three bushels of metal on the Fort Sam Houston reservation. 
A junkman gave him $500 for the ‘brass,’ but later a jeweler said it was 
gold. Hugo Randig (left) and Joe Bachmeyer finally believed Shepperd. 
They obtained a Federal permit to search in the same spot for 72 hours. 
With 50 hours left this week, they dug frantically for the rainbow’s end. 





used their legislative power to regulate 
wages.” 

Then he explained his plan to administer 
the law through the establishment of 
twelve regional divisions and repeated 
earlier statements that his offices harbored 
no “dictatorial” intentions. 


Assurances 

Meanwhile, other spadework went for- 
ward. From Andrews’ office came a series 
of rulings, bulletins, and statements that 
gradually clarified the muddled picture of 
Wage-Hour Law enforcement. He indi- 
cated that in general his classification of 
interstate firms would follow court rulings 
in NLRB cases; he exempted apprentices, 
messengers, and handicapped workers from 
the legal wage minimums; and he an- 
nounced that maintenance workers, clerks, 
and stenographers came under the act if 
their employing firms engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

In Washington, the first industrial com- 
mittee met to study the textile trade. 
Composed of seven employers, seven em- 
ployes, and seven members drawn from 
the general public, the group faced a task 
which was expected to take between 90 
and 120 days. 

Seeking to allay industrialists’ misgiv- 
ings, Andrews promised leniency during 


the early stages: “We have been getting 
such a fine spirit of cooperation from in- 
dustry that we don’t expect many infrac- 
tions of the law. You need have no fear 
that the administration of the law will be 
unreasonable. If we feel that an employer 
honestly makes a mistake, we will not try 
to punish him.” 





Significance 

Thus far, all indications point to the 
fact that industrialists are generally will- 
ing to take Andrews’ assurances at their 
face value. Businessmen who have come 
in contact with the new Administrator ap- 
pear impressed by his record, personality, 
and repeated insistence that in the be- 
ginning Wage-Hour Law enforcement will 
center its emphasis on cooperation rather 
than on eagerness to “crack down” on 
offenders. Although a certain amount of 
cracking down is inevitable, it will be con- 
fined to the small minority that conscious- 
ly and persistently flouts the law—the 
“chiseling 10 per cent” publicized during 
the NRA. 

Meanwhile, Andrews is laying a cautious 
legal groundwork to protect the law’s 
future. His strategy will be to maneuver 
for test cases of his own choosing, in order 
that the act’s main provisions will 
eventually be upheld. 
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National Defense 


Vast New Armament Program 
Indicated by the President 











Off and on for the past few weeks, 


ws 


President Roosevelt has bent over his 
desk with lips pursed and brows knitted, ff 


adding, subtracting, and multiplying in 
an effort to whip his 1940 budget into 
shape. A fortnight ago he predicted that 
the Navy’s appropriation would have to 
be jacked up some $150,000,000 more 
than he had originally planned. Using that 
tip as the basis for a hunch, reporters 
who crowded into the President’s press 
conference late last week fully expected 
that most of the session would be taken 
up with budget talk. 

Their guesses went wide. While Mr. 
Roosevelt did touch on the 1940 budget, § 
it was only to stress ruefully that the 
estimates he had labored over had been 
knocked into a cocked hat by a more ur- 
gent matter—greatly increased spending 
for national defense. 


Two Guests 

Mr. Roosevelt had not decided to en- 
danger his budget and emphasize Ameri- 
ca’s defense needs without expert advice. 
Bernard M. Baruch, fresh from a first- 
hand study of European industrial-mo- 
bilization methods, was an _ overnight 
guest at the White House. Next morning, 
he willingly granted an interview in an 
anteroom. The tall, white-haired financier 
was blunt: “The point I want to make 
is this: I believe America is unprepared. 
I know it. We have a good Navy as a 
first line of defense, but the Army is not 
first-class.” In warning tones, Baruch con- 
tinued: “Mr. Hitler knew that England 


fe 


and France were not prepared to come to | 


grips at this time . . . Consequently the 
the so-called Munich peace was due to 
one thing and one thing alone, the un- 
preparedness of England and France.” 


To finance a huge armament program, the |} 
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onetime chairman of the War Industries 
Board favored a special tax on sales or |] 
income definitely earmarked for defense. 

In addition to Baruch’s report, the 
President had held a long night confer- | 
ence with William C. Bullitt, Ambassador 
to France, who explained to his chief in 
detail the most up-to-date European diplo- 
matic involvements. 





Arms 

Thus primed, President Roosevelt saw 
the press. He admitted that under his 
direction a study of the nation’s defenses 
had been secretly started a year ago, but 
said that until a report was made to 
Congress Jan. 3 he would be unable to 
discuss the results in detail. None the 
less, from hints thrown out by the Presi- 
dent and from inquiries around the capital, 
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reporters drew in outline a four-point gen- 
eral program. 

Army. Officers hope to produce a fleet 
of 4,000 fighting planes—double the pres- 
ent construction goal—with emphasis on 
speed rather than bulk. Also, air maneu- 
vers at Fort Bragg, N.C., last week showed 
that the Army hasn’t enough anti-aircraft 
equipment east of the Rockies to defend 
a city of 50,000 population. To correct 
this condition and purchase other needed 
material would cost some $1,000,000,000. 

Navy. Officers want two more capital 
ships, and funds to modernize five battle- 
ships and two aircraft carriers and to de- 
velop more shore bases. 

Industry. Tentative plans call for spend- 
ing $2,000,000 annually in “educational 
orders” (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 12) to selected 
industries to obtain dies, jigs, tools, and 
machines for the manufacture of war 
weapons. 

Power. PWA last week allotted $200,000 
for a study of the nation’s power re- 
sources, with the view of achieving unin- 
terrupted service in fifteen Eastern mu- 
nitions-producing cities. Federal officials 
and utility executives discussed plans for 
$1,000,000,000 worth of construction work 
to provide secondary steam generating 
facilities and interlocking power lines so 
that vital industrial centers could call on 
one another for “emergency” juice if 
disabled. 





Significance 


Although President Roosevelt himself 
has stated that prosperity based on in- 
creased armaments is an “illusion,” the 
most immediate reaction to his arms an- 
nouncement was felt in business and 
financial circles. Utility executives, be- 
lieving their construction programs might 
be partly financed with RFC loans, felt 
that an era of “good feeling” between 
them and the Administration had finally 
drawn near (see page 44). 

In addition, the industrial-mobilization 
plans are designed to stimulate employ- 
ment in the heavy industries, which have 
lagged behind other business elements in 
recovery. At the same time, tax experts 
voiced no fear that the suggested special 
arms appropriations would jam in Con- 
gress, since most of its funds would go for 
private wages, making possible a sharp 
curtailment of PWA and WPA activities. 





Crazy Jack 


Indian Croesus’ Widow 


Fights Government Ouster 


In a dirty one-room hogan near Fort 
Sill, Okla., about 1842, a Creek Indian 
Squaw gave birth to a male child whom 
she called Jackson Barnett. Later to gain 
fame as “The Indian Croesus,” even as a 
boy Barnett inspired awe and fear on the 


reservation by his daft expression and 
peculiar mannerisms. 

At the turn of the century, Barnett was 
working as a farm hand at Henryetta, 
averaging 75 cents a day. Then in 1906, 
the Interior Department made grants of 
160 acres in Eastern Oklahoma to mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes. But 
Barnett never went near his gift property. 
He just wasn’t interested. 

Six years later, the famous Cushing oil 
pool was discovered. Wells on Barnett’s 
land gushed at the rate of 12,000 gallons 
a day. In no time the Indian’s income 
from black gold leaped to around $60,000 
a month. Even though Barnett didn’t 
splurge as other new-rich Indians did, but 
stayed in his hut wrapped in mangy blan- 
kets, his troubles had started. First came 
an avalanche of law suits, with the result 
that the Indian was declared incompetent 
and Carl O’Hornett, a Henryetta busi- 
nessman, was appointed “Crazy Jack’s” 
guardian. 

By last week the saga of Crazy Jack 
Barnett had worked its way toward an 
anticlimactic end as the Indian’s white 
wife, widowed since his death in 1934, 
fought Federal action to oust her from 
Barnett’s spacious $50,000 house on Wil- 
shire Boulevard in Los Angeles. 

Anna Laura Lowe, a Kansas widow, 





entered Barnett’s life in February 1920. 
Having read of the rich Indian in an oil 
journal, she hotfooted it to Henryetta, put 
Barnett in a taxi, and after an all-night 
ride, married him in Coffeyville, Kan. 

At once, Mrs. Barnett spruced up her 
childlike mate. His new false teeth gripped 
cigars instead of a corncob pipe; he wore 
shoes; and his spotted blankets gave way 
to a fur-lined overcoat. He even took an 
occasional bath. Nonetheless, Barnett’s 
tastes remained simple. His idea of a good 
time was to direct traffic in front of his 
home with a lordly wave of his hand. 

His happiness didn’t last long. Barnett’s 
guardians set legal machinery in motion 
to annul his marriage on grounds that he 
was an innocent victim of “persuasive and 
seductive wiles.” Undaunted, Mrs. Bar- 
nett took her husband to Washington, 
where she talked officials into setting aside 
$500,000 for herself and an equal amount 
for the Baptist Home Mission Society. 
When litigation tied up the funds, all the 
Indian could get was $2,500 a month for 
living expenses. In vexation, his wife cried: 
“TI made that Indian into a gentleman and 
all I get is grief.” In 1934, Judge William 
P. James in Los Angeles voided the mar- 
riage only two months before Barnett 
died, aged 92. 

Thus disinherited, Anna Laura Lowe 
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Although Mrs. Barnett ‘spruced up’ her oil-rich Indian husband .. . 
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... She now faces eviction from his palatial Los Angeles home 
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Henry Ford gives underprivileged boys a chance to work with modern tools and machines . . . 








Goro Photos from Black Star 


...m the fields of Camp Legion, back-to-the-farm venture 


Barnett last week challenged the govern- 
ment to evict her from the Indian’s home. 
Just before her sixty-day period of grace 
expired, Mrs. Barnett loaded her shotgun 
and snarled at United States Marshal 
Robert P. Clark: “I would like to see you 
throw me out.” Marshal Clark loaded his 
gun—and went to Wyoming to hunt 
antelope. 





Ford’s Farm 


Henry Ford, symbol of industrial suc- 
cess, advocates a back-to-the-land move- 
ment to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem. Last spring he tried his theory with 
Camp Legion, 300 acres of farm land 
near his River Rouge automobile plant. 
At harvest time last week, Ford account- 
ants totted up the figures and learned 
the camp had shown a profit, besides pay- 


ing wages to its farmers and feeding them. 

Camp Legion has been the summer 
home of some 60 boys, 17 to 20 years old, 
selected from welfare families in the vi- 
cinity of Detroit, who Nov. 1 will leave 
the farm and enter the Ford Trade School. 
They live in wooden-floored, army-type 
tents and spend their days aboard Ford 
machinery or working by hand in the 
fields. For this they receive $2 a seven- 
hour day, six days a week, and a share in 
the profits from crops, including potatoes, 
corn, buckwheat, soybeans, squash, and 
truck-garden vegetables. Some of the pro- 
duce, peddled from a roadside stand, 
averaged $150 daily sales. 

Most of them sons of veterans (which 
accounts for the camp name), the boys 
live military fashion. Routed out by a 
bugle blast at 5:45 .a.m., they make their 
beds before breakfast, take turns at 
kitchen duty, and clean tents and grounds 


before going to the fields. They have two 
nights off a week but have to be back in 
camp by 9:30 and in bed by 10. 

The boys have had Ford and some of 
his officials for company almost every day, 
and the magnate himself helped install the 
Ford motor which operates the electricity 
plant. He likewise devised their system 
for hot water: that of running cold water 
through the motor’s radiator. 

His first venture a success, Ford now 
plans similar camps wherever his auto 
plants are situated. 


— 
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Lehman’s Problem 


As investigation into “grave irregulari- 
ties” in law-enforcement agencies of Brook- 
lyn (Newsweek, Oct. 17) continued last 
week, Gov. Herbert H. Lehman superseded 
William F. X. Geoghan, District Attorney 
for eight years. In his place the Governor 
promised to appoint an “able, independent, 
and nonpolitical” special prosecutor. 

It was no novelty to Geoghan. He had 
been superseded in cases twice before—in 
1933 at his own request and in 1935 by the 
Governor. But to Lehman it was an im- 
portant step. When he agreed to run again 
for Governor (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 10) he 
demanded that his friend, Justice Charles 
Poletti, be his running mate. Lt. Gov. M. 
William Bray was thus shelved. Resent- 
ment against the substitution of Poletti, a 
Protestant, for Bray, a Roman Catholic, 
began to crystallize among Catholics and 
by last week Democratic State Sen. John 
J. McNaboe was predicting: “Poletti is in 
for an awful shellacking and so is Lehman.” 

In superseding Geoghan, important in 
the powerful Brooklyn Democratic organi- 
zation, the Governor trod on more big toes. 
Facing a popular opponent in his onetime 
special prosecutor, Thomas E. Dewey, Re- 
publican gubernatorial candidate, neither 
Lehman nor the National Democratic 
party can view a split in the ranks lightly. 
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€ With solidity in the Democratic ranks 
imperative, President Roosevelt promised 
to aid. He will speak on the night of Nov. 
4 from his Hyde Park home as “a voter of 
the State of New York.” 





Spy Trial 

Eight months ago a first-class spy scare 
startled the nation when Federal agents in 
New York arrested four German-speaking 
suspects: Otto Herman Voss, employe in 
an American airplane factory; Guenther 
Rumrich and Erich Glaser, former soldiers 
in the United States army; and Johanna 
Hofmann, hairdresser on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Europa. 

By June scores of persons had been 
questioned and two important witnesses— 
Dr. Ignatz Griebl and Werner Gudenberg 
—had fled to Germany to escape more 
quizzing. But the Reich was not officially 
named in the spy plot until the Federal 
grand jury took unprecedented action. In 
addition to indicting the four alleged spies, 
it named fourteen residents of Germany, 
including Udo von Bonin, chief of Ger- 
many’s Naval Intelligence Service, and 
three of his assistants. 

Last week, armed with a deposition 
brought back by Federal officials who in- 
terviewed Dr. Griebl in Germany, the gov- 
ernment put the four defendants on trial 
in Federal court in New York. 

Before a jury was selected, Rumrich 
pleaded guilty and made himself available 





International 


Johanna Hofmann, alleged spy 


as a government witness, a role in which 
he may be asked to explain why he posed 
as an Assistant Secretary of State and 
asked delivery of 50 passport blanks to a 
New York hotel—the bungle that landed 
him in a G-man’s net. 


{A sentry at Fort Randolph, Panama 
Canal Zone, this week arrested four Ger- 














Wide World 


Tough Gal: To catch a Cleve- 
land purse snatcher, Patrolman 
Charles Nunn dolled up in high 
heels and long tresses. He lured a 
suspect who ended up in a hospital 
after trying to escape. 





mans for photographing a heavily fortified 
area within the reservation where new 16- 
inch guns had been recently installed. The 
prisoners, Ingebord Guttmann, Hans Schac- 
kow, Gisbert Gross, and Edward Kuhrig, 
had denied possessing cameras when ques- 
tioned as they entered the fort. Schakow is 
a Hapag Lloyd employe; Miss Guttmann is 
secretary to the German consul at Colon. 





The Campaign 


Three weeks before election day, Repub- 
licans and Democrats this week opened the 
biennial battle of words on a broad na- 
tional front. 

Republicans. At Hartford, Conn., Mon- 
day night, former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver fired a broadside at the New Deal. Alf 
M. Landon, 1936 Presidential nominee; 
Col. Frank Knox, his running mate; and 
John Hamilton, National Committee 
Chairman, were operating in the Middle 
West. The Northwest provided a battle- 
ground for Col. Theodore Roosevelt Jr. 

Democrats. The Administration sent 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Harold Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, into the firing line, Wallace to the 
Middle West sector, and Ickes to the Far 
West. Sunday, Ickes denied reports he 
had canceled a speech in Boulder City, 
Nev;, because Sen. Pat McCarran feared 
it would offend conservative Nevada Dem- 
ocrats. Approached on the subject by re- 
porters in San Francisco, Ickes snorted: 
“Damned tommyrot—damned tommyrot, 
I say.” 
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Political Circus 


Rep. Binderup of Nebraska 
Campaigns Under a Big Top 


When Rep. Charles G. Binderup of Ne- 
braska first went to Washington in 1934 
he won a reputation for tongue-in-cheek 
humor. He bought a rubber stamp in the 
House Office Building, explaining to the 
clerk: “I’ve always heard that’s what 
Congressmen are for.” Then for four years 
the mild-mannered politician sat back and 
admired the antics of Congressional spell- 
binders. 

But, by last week, Binderup was dem- 
onstrating to wide-eyed Nebraskans that 
he himself had become an expert in the 
art of politicial razzle-dazzle. To draw 
crowds and get his message across during 
his reelection campaign, he was promoting 
something resembling circuses. 


Campaign Carnival 

Binderup sends an “advance man” 
around to the Democratic county central 
committees (his district covers 25 coun- 
ties) to make arrangements before he 
speaks. A signed statement demands that 
the committees contribute $100 for each 
Binderup performance, erect a _ circus 
tent, furnish one float from each precinct 
for a parade, procure a band, and rent a 
moving-picture film. 

Then, to insure the participation of 
local talent, Binderup insists that the com- 
mittees supply a minimum cast of one 
“actor” and four “actresses.” The man, 
uniformed, represents “a soldier”; one 
woman, with a bedsheet and flare, is 
“liberty holding the torch of reason”; 
another, blindfolded, also with a sheet, 
apothecary’s scales, and a sword (a corn 
knife will do) stands for “justice”; a third 
signifies “liberty leaning on defense” (the 
soldier), and the fourth, a pretty young 
woman on a white Shetland pony, bears a 
pennant: “We want peace, no war.” 

Then, and only then, does Congressman 
Binderup deliver his message—from a 
speaker’s platform constructed according 
to his own blueprint specifications. 


"|W. Lee O’Daniel won the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Texas last 
July by circus-like methods. A flour sales- 
man and radio crooner, he had lured 
voters with a Hillbilly Band, promise of a 
$30-a-month pension for all Texans over 
60, and an appealing slogan, “Please Pass 
the Biscuits, Pappy.” 

Last week O’Daniel—whose nomination 
in a Democratic state amounts to election 
—was still passing the biscuits and refus- 
ing to say, among other things, how he 
planned to pay those pensions. But to oil 
operators he hinted broadly of an oil tax: 
“IT am glad to see you looking so pros- 
perous and happy. You know we have to 
pay pensions.” 
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Spurs New Japanese Attacks 


Land Drive on Canton 
Aftermath of Europe’s Crisis; 


Threat Made on Concessions 


Squadrons of new Chinese fighting 
planes wheeled and dipped in a cloudless 
sky over Hankow Oct. 10. In the streets 
of the provisional capital, giant firecrack- 
ers roared, and Generalissimo and Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek reviewed from an open 
car a parade of all the troops that could 
be spared from the war front. Hankow 
was celebrating the 27th anniversary of 
the revolution which swept away the 
Manchu dynasty and established the Chi- 
nese Republic. 

In the early morning two days later, 70 
Japanese transports and an escort of war- 
ships dropped anchor 90 miles south of 
Canton—the revolution’s birthplace. From 
Bias Bay, once a notorious refuge for pi- 
rates and smugglers, the fleet’s guns laid 
down a barrage to protect the army’s 
landing, and as dawn broke 137 naval 
planes strafed the surprised Chinese de- 
fenders on the shore. By nightfall the 
Japanese had completed the most pre- 





remaining provincial troops and armed 
peasants put up little resistance. The in- 
vaders captured Waichow, terminus of a 
good highway to Canton, then swung 
south to the real objective: the 110-mile 
Hong Kong-Canton railway, over which 
Chiang Kai-shek has been receiving arms. 

On Hong Kong docks, crates of guns and 
ammunition piled up. The city, which has 
been a froth of arms salesmen, spies, and 
other war camp followers ever since hos- 
tilities started, long ago built up its de- 
fenses in anticipation of danger. As soon 
as the invasion started, British regulars 
manned the anti-aircraft defenses. And in 
Tokyo British Ambassador Sir Robert 
Craigie warned of his country’s “special 
interest” in the Canton area. 

The Japanese Foreign Office replied po- 
litely to Sir Robert. But next day the 
government curtly demanded ten days’ 
advance notice of movements by foreign 
ships in a “war zone” stretching along the 
coast from 400 miles below Hong Kong— 
base of Britain’s China squadron—to Swa- 
tow, 200 miles to the north. And Japanese 
staff officers carried the challenge a step 
farther. While expressing “gratitude” to 
the United States for its “neutrality,” they 


Wide World 


Britons man their guns to defend Hong Kong 


carious part of their long-contemplated 
expedition against Canton. A Tokyo com- 
muniqué boasted: “The weather is fine 
and hot and the sea is smooth. Our sol- 
diers are in high spirits.” 

The Chinese were in no such frame of 
mind. The best of Kwantung Province’s 
army was fighting far away in the Yangtze 
Valley under Gen. Li Tsung-jen, and the 


threatened to seize the British and French 
concessions at Shanghai and Tientsin if 
those two countries didn’t stop giving aid 
to China. 





Significance 

For months Japanese aviators vainly at- 
tempted to destroy the Canton-Hankow 
railway. Now, in a ground campaign of 





less than a week, this supply line has beep 
cut off at the point of entrance—probably 
a more severe loss to Chiang than the 
capture of Hankow would be. The reason 
this obvious step came so late was that 
the area could not be occupied without 
risking a run-in with foreign governments. 
particularly Britain. Hong Kong depends 
on the Canton area for its food supply, 
and loss of the railway could ruin the 
colony commercially. 

Tokyo originally intended to take Can- 
ton last December, but the diplomatic 
uproar over the sinking of the United 
States gunboat Panay made _postpone- 
ment advisable. Then the Czech crisis in 
Europe absorbed Britain’s attention. Japan 
made new plans for invasion, encouraged 
this time by Germany. The Munich agree- 
ment, ending the danger of European 
war, threw off the timing. But it also made 
a big dent in Britain’s prestige, thereby 
encouraging Japanese militarists to plunge 
ahead. 





Britain’s Woes 
Ghost of Navy Pact With Reich 
Haunts Air Rearmament Program 


Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
proved last week that the fortune which 
saved Britain from war over Czechoslo- 
vakia was not fisherman’s luck. Immedi- 
ately after the crisis Chamberlain packed 
his tackle and went to Scotland to fish in 
the river Tweed, but not until nine days 
later did he land his first salmon. 

While the Prime Minister rested, the 
same people who two weeks before ac- 
claimed the avoidance of war as a master- 
piece of statesmanship were busy in Lon- 
don explaining that it really was due to 
Britain’s unpreparedness—about which 
considerable would be done. At a dinner 
of army officers, War Minister Leslie Hore- 
Belisha announced that the Territorial 
Army, a force of 200,000 for the United 
Kingdom’s home defense which corre- 
sponds to the American National Guard, 
is to be completely reorganized and me- 
chanized, with four divisions added. 


Hore-Belisha courts publicity more than | 


any other Cabinet member and also is the 
most energetic of the group. He already 
has shaken up the regular army from pri- 
vates to generals. And four days after an- 
nouncing the Territorials’ plan he broad- 
cast a project for a new “army in over- 
alls.” It will be recruited among workers of 
38 to 50 to guard industrial plants. They 
will receive regular instruction and wear 
uniforms of overalls, with Sam Browne 
belts for the officers. 

Although Chamberlain has _ rejected 
plans for conscription, Sir John Simon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in 4 
speech at Sheffield that some substitute 
form of general service probably would be 
introduced shortly. The favored scheme !s 
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to register everyone so that all can be 
called for war service. When it is done, the 
Prime Minister will have to create a new 
Cabinet post: peacetime Minister of Na- 
tional Service or Civilian Defense. Sir John 
Anderson, onetime Bengal Governor, is 
the most likely candidate for the job. 
Furthermore, the resignation of Alfred 
Duff Cooper as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and the death of Lord Stanley, 
Dominions Secretary, leaves two Cabinet 
vacancies which Chamberlain must fill 
when he returns this week. 

But the biggest surprise of the week 
was another prediction. Vladimir Poliakoff, 
a White Russian who writes diplomatic 
news under the name of Augur for British 
and American papers, said Hitler intended 
to propose an aviation treaty which would 
limit Britain to one-third of Germany’s 
strength. This is about the present ratio, 
and the exact reverse of the status fixed 
in the 1935 naval treaty, which limited 
Germany to a third of British strength. 
That was the relative tonnage at the time, 
and Hitler now argues, according to Polia- 
koff, that air strength should be adjusted 
in the same way. 





Significance 


The outstanding effect of the Munich 
conference on Britain has been to stimulate 
rearmament. This does not indicate com- 
plete lack of hope that settlement of the 
Czech crisis laid a basis for peace, but it 
does reflect the shock with which the 
country realized that it was unprepared, 
especially against air attack. 

However, the rearmament effort itself 
is likely to be a new cause of friction with 
Germany. The Nazi press already has 
started denouncing it. So far no air pact 
has been proposed officially. When it is, 
there seems small chance that Britain will 
accept an inferior ratio, although actually 
the country now is producing about 125 
planes a month, compared with Germany’s 
100. Two years ago Lord Baldwin, then 
Prime Minister, laid down the principle 
that Britain’s air strength must equal that 
of any power “within striking distance.” 
And the scare that London got three weeks 
ago has made that goal seem more reason- 
able than ever. Yet such an unpalatable 
proposal from the Fiihrer couldn’t be dis- 
missed out of hand, since he might then 
denounce the 1935 naval treaty and thus 
force Britain into a new and expensive 
race. 


— 





Beaverbrook in Effigy 


After the Munich conference, there was 
such a rush of British Legion members to 
join the special force of 1,200 proposed to 
police Sudeten plebiscite areas that the 
number could have been filled many times 
over with World War veterans of all ages. 

The men picked were given no arms ex- 
cept stout ash walking sticks and police 
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Iraq oil pipe line guarded against Palestine Arabs 


whistles—to call help if needed. But when 
they had been smartly outfitted with blue- 
serge uniforms and visored caps at Olym- 
pia, London’s Madison Square Garden, 
they paraded through the streets as proud- 
ly as any soldiers, shouldering sticks in- 
stead of guns. 

Then the plebiscites were called off—to 
the Legionnaires’ bitter disappointment. 
Although they still got their promised 
three weeks’ pay, amounting to $45 each, 
a letter of praise from Foreign Secretary 
Viscount Halifax, and were allowed to 
keep the outfits provided (which included 
overcoat, shirt, socks, and shoes), they 
had lost their jobs and it rankled. Looking 
for a scapegoat, they found one last week 
in Lord Beaverbrook, publisher of The 
London Daily Express, which had ridi- 
culed the plebiscite police idea from the 
beginning. So they publicly hung an effigy 
of the Fleet Street magnate and burned 
copies of his newspaper. 





International 


Keith-Roach escaped death 


Britain’s War 


More Troops in Palestine 
Than Since Days of Lawrence 


One guerrilla-warfare trick that Law- 
rence of Arabia taught the Arabs in their 
World War desert revolt was to put land 
mines under roads and railways. Last week 
the trick boomeranged on the British: four 
soldiers were wounded in land-mine ex- 
plosions on the Lydda-Haifa railway and 
under a military lorry on the Samaria road. 

As a result of such incidents Palestine is 
now host to the largest British military 
force since Lawrence’s time. During the 
week, troopships from England, Egypt, 
and Malta landed reinforcements in the 
Holy Land, raising the total British 
strength there to at least 20,000. Arrived, 
the Tommies were rushed direct from 
transports to the main trouble zones. The 
Royal Scots Greys, famous cavalry regi- 
ment, had barely left the ship when they 
were called into an all-night battle, lit by 
parachute flares from Royal Air Force 
planes, against an Arab band near Mount 
Carmel, scene of Elijah’s biblical sacrifices. 

Without even a skirmish, other British 
troops retook Bethlehem, held by Arab 
rebels since Sept. 17. Cavalcades of trucks 
and armored cars rumbled up to the 
Church of the Nativity, built on the tra- 
ditional site of Christ’s birthplace, and 
turned it into military headquarters, sur- 
rounded by barbed-wire barriers and ma- 
chine-gun emplacements. At Jerusalem 
snipers in the Old City harassed soldiers 
and police. 

These punitive actions, however, brought 
no end to terrorism. The northern district 
commissioner, Edward Keith-Roach, nar- 
rowly escaped assassination when four 
bombs were thrown at his automobile from 
the old city walls near the Rockefeller 
Museum in Jerusalem. The 800-mile Iraq 
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oil pipe line to Haifa was cut again and 
set afire. Flames lit up the countryside for 
miles until the line was repaired. The Arabs 
also began “liquidating” those in their own 
ranks known to favor peaceful compromise 
with British and Jews. One of those liqui- 
dated was Hassan Sidky Dajany, promi- 
nent lawyer and Jerusalem Municipal 
Councilor, whose body was found on the 
Jerusalem-Lydda railway. Though Dajany 
was a former friend of Haj Amin Effendi 
al Husseini, exiled Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, who is said to be directing the Arab 
revolt from his Syrian hide-out, the Coun- 
cilor had refused to join the Grand Mufti 
in the “holy war.” 

Sayid Twefik al Suwaidi, Iraq Foreign 
Minister, who had been in London to pre- 
sent a new Arab plan to the detriment of 
Jews in Palestine, tried to meet Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, Zionist leader, before he left. 
Weizmann refused to see him. Whereupon 
Suwaidi, in an interview, predicted: “If 
immigration goes on as at present, a Hitler 
might arise in Palestine as well.” 

Fear that the Arab show of strength 
would induce Britain to abandon its sup- 
port of Zionism aroused alarm everywhere. 
Jewish leaders in America and England 
protested to their governments. After the 
White House and State Department had 
been swamped with appeals, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull promised “to take all 
necessary measures for the protection of 
American rights in Palestine.” (According 
to State Department figures, there are 
9,000 Americans in Palestine; American in- 
vestments total $50,000,000.) 


Significance 


Supporters of the Zionist movement 
would have reason for anxiety about Brit- 
ish policy under any circumstances, for the 
Arab revolt has grown so large that London 
seems faced with the choice of putting it 
down by full-scale war or by concessions 
at the expense of the Jewish colony in 
Palestine. But their suspicions have in- 
creased since the Munich conference. They 
fear that Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain’s anxiety to keep peace with Hitler 
and Mussolini may influence his attitude 
to Palestine. 

When the Jews lodged a protest in Lon- 
don, the British Government promised 
“careful study” before it followed the ad- 
vice of the commission which has just in- 
vestigated the partition problem. This 
commission’s report should be ready before 
the end of October, and the whole question 
will be aired when Parliament meets next 
month. The most immediate move, how- 
ever, is apt to be a British effort to get an 
Arab-Jewish armistice in the Holy Land 
until settlement can be reached. 

Prospects for this may be influenced by 
the new Arab terrorism against lukewarm 
members of their own race. This is an effort 
to intimidate moderates and thus force 
Britain to deal exclusively with the rebel 
element. 





Wrangling in France 


Last week France was a united nation 
on just one point: that the “peace with 
honor” which Prime Minister Edouard 
Daladier brought from Munich called for 
more armaments as quickly as possible. 
Otherwise the net result of the British- 
French deal with the dictators was to make 
more bitter the already existing political 
and labor quarrels. 

Additional expenditures of 1,420,000,000 
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Leopold III of Belgium 


francs ($38,340,000) for the army and 
887,000,000 ($23,939,000) for the navy 
were unhesitatingly approved by the Cabi- 
net. They will be added to the 1938 de- 
fense budget, which already amounted to 
25,945,000,000 francs ($600,515,000) . Part 
of the extra army appropriation will go to 
strengthening the Maginot Line against 
Germany. 

France, like Britain, was upset most of 
all during the crisis by the revelation of 
the inferiority of its aviation to Germany’s. 
Smarting from this, the Senate Aviation 
Committee threatened to resign unless Air 
Minister Guy la Chambre sped up produc- 
tion. He promised a completely new plan 
“within a few weeks.” Its basis would be 
increase of the work week from 40 hours— 
now set by law—to 45. The General Con- 
federation of Labor promptly rejected this 
way out. 

Reconciliation with Italy was predicted 
as one important outcome of the four- 
power Munich meeting. Since retirement 
of the Count de Chambrun two years ago 
there had been no French Ambassador ‘at 
Rome. Now Daladier has shifted André 
Francois-Poncet from Berlin to that post, 
accrediting him to King Victor Emmanuel 
as “King of Italy and Emperor of Ethi- 


opia,” thus at last recognizing Mussolini’; 
African conquest. But the only visible re- 
sponse this gesture got in Rome was a new 
outburst of anti-French diatribes in the 
Fascist press. The Duce won’t be satisfied 
until France stops supporting the Bar- 
celona government in the Spanish war. 

Every political group was divided over 
Daladier’s policy. Communist opposition 
to the Premier started a quarrel among the 
5,000,000 members of the Confederation 
of Labor. A Socialist faction resented the 
stand of the party leader, Léon Blum, for 
peace at the expense of Czechoslovakia, 
Even the Radical Socialists, holding the 
balance of power and led by Daladier, suf- 
fered from rebellion in the ranks. The 
schism on the Right was between national- 
ist enemies of Germany on one hand and a 
pro-Fascist group on the other. 

Daladier instituted dictatorial control of 
the radio. In France there is one govern- 
ment network and several stations are 
owned privately. A decree forbade the four 
main Paris stations and seven in the prov- 
inces to broadcast news or anything on 
political and economic subjects without 
approval of the government. 

King Leopold III of the Belgians voiced 
the most constructive idea heard by the 
unharmonious French capital. Arriving to 
dedicate a monument to his father, King 
Albert, the serious young monarch sur- 
prised President Lebrun, Daladier, and 
others at the ceremony by going beyond 
the required polite generalities and asking 
for a concerted effort to remove the eco- 
nomic causes of war. Another Belgian, 
former Premier Paul van Zeeland, made 
a blueprint of how this might be done 
months ago (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 7), and 
Paris believed that Leopold might be plan- 
ning an appeal for an international confer- 
ence. 





Tokens from Spain 


Troop trains carrying Italian veterans 
of eighteen months’ service for Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco started rolling into 
Cadiz Oct. 13. Two days later, 10,000— 
Mussolini’s promised “token” withdrawal 
—had arrived. Citizens and soldiers alike 
were ordered out to cheer the Italians as 
they marched past Gen. Queipo de Llano 
and other insurgent leaders, boarding four 
transports. They sailed for home escorted 
by the Italian Third Naval Squadron. 

From loyalist Spain Oct. 13 a train 
steamed into Cerbére, France, with the 
first 350 volunteers—American, British, 
French, Polish, Czech—to be evacuated 
from the government’s foreign legions. 
Crossing the border in the opposite direc- 
tion, 127 young Spaniards went back to 
service after several months’ training in 4 
Russian flying school. 

The loyalists quickly capitalized on the 
Italian withdrawals. Near Gandesa, on the 
Ebro front, they launched a surprise at- 
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Dr. Matchek, Croat leader 


tack against the skeleton forces remaining 
in Franco’s line and took a string of 
strategic hills. Behind the front, they took 
steps to clear up an old dissension in their 
own forces. In Barcelona they started the 
trial for treason of nine Left Communist 
party “Trotskyists,” implicated in the May 





1937 Barcelona uprising which caused 950 
deaths. A five-judge tribunal heard one of 
the chief defendants, Julian Gomez Garcia, 
testify that his party had sent funds to 
America, Britain, and Canada to finance 
both anti-Soviet and anti-Fascist activities. 
The trial went on even when five Italian 
planes bombed Barcelona and exploding 
bombs shook the courtroom windows. 

The insurgents also timed three other 
Barcelona air raids the next day to coin- 
cide with Premier Juan Negrin’s world 
broadcast, which had been well advertised 
in advance. The Premier spoke to an ac- 
companiment of bomb explosions and anti- 
aircraft gun firing. (The Unitetl States did 
not hear him because of static.) Answering 
recent forecasts of a Spanish truce to be 
dictated by European powers, Negrin re- 
iterated a firm stand against any peace 
that would divide Spain, characterized the 
Italian withdrawal as “farcical pretense,” 
and declared: “Peace can come only by 
forcing foreigners not to meddle in our 
country ... The Spanish conflict will be 
settled between Spaniards.” 


‘ 9 » 
Hitler’s Might 

Reich Pushes Orbit Eastward 
as It Barks at Western Powers 


Last week Nazi Germany started cash- 
ing in the blue chips of increased power 
and prestige which it won at the Munich 
conference. It drew the chains tighter 
around dismembered Czechoslovakia; dou- 
ble-crossed Hungary, an old friend; jock- 
eyed the rest of Central Europe into line 
to accept German domination, and warned 
the larger democracies—including the 
United States—that their armaments pro- 
grams displeased Hitler. 


Czechoslovakia 

Dealing with the Czechs was the easiest 
job. Here the supposed victim cooperated, 
without enthusiasm but willingly. Foreign 
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Prince Paul, Yugoslav Regent 


Minister Frantisek Chvalkovsky talked 
with Nazi subordinates in Berlin, then 
went on to Munich to see the Fiihrer. 
They spent an hour and a half together 
in the same room of the Fiihrerhaus where 
the four big powers settled Czechoslova- 
kia’s future Sept. 29. Chvalkovsky emerged 
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Internationa: 


Occupied areas: Czechs and Germans consult maps ... Polish Gen. Malinowski(left)and Czech Gen. Hrabcyk 
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smiling and said he had assured Hitler that 
his country would “assume a loyal attitude 
toward Germany.” 

The first result of these meetings was 
that Czechoslovakia relinquished its claim 
to plebiscites in areas of mixed population 
on the fringe of Sudetenland. Thus Ger- 
many acquires 11,583 square miles of new 
territory and 3,500,000 subjects without 
firing a shot, and without even a single 
“no” vote. 

Freakish details of the occupation re- 
main to be settled. These include such cases 
as the Moravian town of Policka, where 
the new line gave Germany the explosives 
factory, schools, and hospital, but left the 
Czechs the cemetery, brewery, and theatre. 

Chvalkovsky’s most important job was 
to promise Hitler he would renounce the 
mutual-assistance pact with Soviet Rus- 


sia. But he also opened discussion of an’ 


economic and financial agreement between 
the two countries. Czechoslovakia is now 
stripped of its raw materials and most in- 
dustries. But since the industries depend 
on exports and many countries boycott 
Nazi products, Germany is anxious to keep 
the Czech market. Four other Cabinet 
Ministers from Prague, hand-picked as 
not anti-Nazi, are going to Germany this 
week to continue the discussion. 
Meanwhile, at home some of the more 
glittering ornaments of democracy were 
disappearing swiftly. The Czech Commun- 
ist party, which had 30 out of 300 seats 
in the Chamber, announced it would dis- 
solve voluntarily to forestall government 
action. The Freemasons did the same. Pre- 
mier Jan Syrovy ordered all old-line demo- 
crats purged from the diplomatic corps, 
including Jan Masaryk, Minister to Lon- 
don and son of the first President. 
Syrovy refused appeals by foreigners to 
let non-Nazi German refugees from Sudet- 
enland stay in Czechoslovakia, although 
Konrad Henlein, the Nazi Fiihrer there, 
had warned that he would jail them “un- 
til they turn black.” The Premier also 
advised 10,000 refugees from Germany 
and Austria that they would have to get 
out as soon as they could find somewhere 
to go. Taking care of Czech refugees alone 
will tax the government. As one solution, 
it created compulsory labor camps for all 
unemployed over 18 years of age. 


Hungary 

The same day Chvalkovsky saw Hit- 
ler, the Fiihrer had a visitor who came 
away frowning. This was Kalman Dar- 
anyi, former Prime Minister of Hungary. 
He had hurried from Budapest to get 
German support for the Hungarian claim 
to a slice of Czechoslovak territory. 

At that time Czech and Hungarian sol- 
diers, the former resentful and the other 
impetuous, were facing each other on the 
Slovak border in lines which at places 
were only 250 feet apart. Although the 
Czechs had turned two towns over to the 
Hungarians, a three-day conference at the 








town of Komaron had ended in deadlock. 
Hungary demanded a 4,349-square-mile 
chunk off the Slovak border. The Czechs 
had cannily sent Slovak Ministers to do 
the negotiating and these balked at ceding 
more than 2,152 square miles. 

Thereupon Hungarian Nazis paraded in 
Budapest, denouncing the weak tactics of 
Premier Béla Imrédy. Imrédy appealed to 
the four Munich powers to intervene. And 
while Daranyi called on Hitler, another 
envoy hurried to see Mussolini. 

Much of the population on this border 
is Magyar, taken from Hungary after the 
World War. But Bratislava, which it now 
claims, is the capital of Slovakia and 
Czechoslovakia’s only Danubian port. 
And the Hungarian demands were delib- 
erately stretched northward into non- 
Magyar territory in order to give that 
country a common frontier with Poland. 

Mussolini supported this claim. Hitler 
had two reasons for not doing so: a Polish- 
Hungarian border might later interfere 
with his march to the East; and the 
Imrédy government is not sufficiently pro- 
Nazi. On Oct. 16 it was announced in 
Berlin that Germany and Italy were in 
“complete agreement” on a_ settlement, 
without calling Britain and France into it 
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ube began to feel both the economic and 
political spearheads of the Nazi drive at 
work. This was Yugoslavia. Dr. Walter 
Funk, German Economics Minister, went 
to Belgrade and urged Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovich to hurry a trade agreement 
giving the Reich virtual monopoly of 
Yugoslavia’s trade. 

That was the economic angle. Stoyadino- 
vich also felt Nazi political pressure. He 
long ago made friends with both Mussolinj 
and Hitler. The policy is not popular in 
his country. Nevertheless, on Oct. 10 he 
ordered a new election to take place in two 
months. And immediately Vladimir Mat- 
chek, leader of the Croatian minority of 
3,000,000, demanded autonomy for his 
people. 

That is what Matchek has been asking 
for years. But now the Czech episode has 
encouraged every minority in Central Eu- 
rope to believe that it can get help from 
Hitler for its ambitions. Failing to get a 
promise from the Premier, Matchek threat- 
ened to form a coalition which could beat 
him in the election. Prince Paul, the Re- 
gent, summoned Matchek to a special in- 
terview but could not dissuade him. That 
put Stoyadinovich on the spot: If he 
doesn’t give Germany all it wants in the 


Interphoto 


Germans in Sudetenland, but no Barbara Frietchie 


as Hungary had asked. The agreement: 
that Hungary should not have a common 
frontier with Poland. The communiqué 
added that “the Rome-Berlin axis con- 
tinues to function in complete harmony.” 


Down the Danube 

Last week, with Czechoslovakia’s fu- 
ture on the way to settlement, one of that 
country’s old allies further down the Dan- 


economic agreement, the Fiihrer can back 
the Croat minority and perhaps put Yugo- 
slavia through the treatment which de- 
stroyed Czechoslovakia. 


The Democracies 

Just after the Czech crisis had been 
settled in his favor, Hitler said in a speech 
at Saarbriicken that Germany would keep 
on arming because he couldn’t trust “war 
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Wide World 
Ambassador Spruille Braden 


parties” in the democracies. Since then 
Britain and France have announced that 
they also were speeding up rearmament, 
and Bernard M. Baruch has advised the 
United States to do the same (see page 
10). 

Last week the possible peaceable re- 
sults of the Munich conference were sub- 
merged in Germany beneath attacks on 
the democracies. The entire Nazi press 
started one of the concerted campaigns 
which often forecasts that the Fiihrer has 
found a new major issue. 

Denunciations of Baruch were not the 
only sign of resentment against America. 
Brazil shared it. On Oct. 15 the Brazilian 
Government announced that it did not 
want German Ambassador Karl Ritter, 
now in Berlin, to return to Rio de Janeiro. 
The Reich countered by demanding imme- 
diate withdrawal of the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador to Germany. The dispute was not 
new, since Ritter had been accused in the 
Fascist uprising of last spring, but the 
fact that Brazil took the first step to weak- 
en relations surprised and annoyed Berlin. 





Significance 


The unleashed German drive in Cen- 
tral Europe, backed by the mailed fist, is 
nevertheless the first unifying force that 
part of the world has felt since the dis- 
appearance of the Hapsburg Empire. None 
of the plans, loans, or other substitutes 
offered by France, Britain, or Italy—before 
the Duce became a German ally—was ever 
able to subdue the animosity between 
Hungary and Austria on one hand and 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 
on the other. Hence the region never be- 
came the cohesive economic unit which it 
might have been. This element of abnor- 
mality in the past line-up explains to some 
extent the comparative ease with which 
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Czechoslovakia now has joined the Nazi 
orbit. 

Czechoslovakia got brutal treatment. 
Last week Hungary seemed cast for an- 
other form of Nazi pressure. Hungary had 
reason to expect German support for its 
minority claims against the Czechs. When 
Hitler refused to do so, he gave a power- 
ful stimulus to the already strong Nazi 
party in that country. Although the gov- 
ernment of Premier Imrédy has tried to 
be friendly with Germany, it has refused 
to step aside in favor of the Hungarian 
Nazis, who would be even more amen- 
able to the Fiihrer’s will. 





The Chaco Awards 


Paraguay Gets the Best Deal, 
but Bolivia Wins an Outlet 


Between the Paraguay and Pilcomayo 
Rivers in South America lies a wedge of 
100,000 square miles still known by its 
ancient Quechua Indian name of Chaco 
—the hunting place. Originally part of the 
old Inca empire, under Spanish rule the 
Chaco became part of the territory that is 
now Bolivia. The prior claim which this 
gave the Bolivians, however, was never 
acknowledged by their warlike neighbor 
Paraguay, and ever since the early nine- 
teenth century, when the two became 
independent nations, they have been 
quarreling over the Chaco. 

From 1864 to 1870, Paraguay, under 
the ambitious dictator Lopez, waged a 
war of conquest against Argentina, Uru- 
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Chaco settlement: dotted line 
shows Paraguay’s war gains; black 
area, the arbitration award 
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guay, and the Brazilian Empire. This 
readiness to take on all comers reduced 
the population from more than a million 
to 220,000—of whom only 28,000 were 
men. The Bolivians, too, suffered reverses 
in a war of their own. In 1895, Bolivia 
lost all its coast line to Chile and was 
left with no maritime outlet for its ex- 
ports of valuable tin, silver, and tungsten. 

Both countries still showed the effects 
of their old wars when in 1928 they 
started skirmishing in the Chaco. Never- 
theless, Paraguay wanted the territory 
and Bolivia wanted a seaport, so by 1932 
troops were pouring into the semitropical 
jungle land. And before peace was de- 
clared July 1, 1935, 100,000 lives were 
taken. The rest of the world had lost a 
billion dollars in investments and trade. 

A peace conference of delegates from 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, the United 
States, and Uruguay met in the pink 
stone Foreign Office at Buenos Aires on 
the very day that the war ended. But 
they soon opened a Pandora’s box of inter- 
national-trade complications. Brazil argued 
for Bolivia; Argentina, for Paraguay; and 
the conferences dragged on in series until 
early last summer. Then, on July 8, just 
as failure seemed imminent and the two 
countries were threatening war again, 
United States Delegate Spruille Braden 
and his Brazilian colleague, Rodriguez 
Alves, made a final urgent appeal. Since 
both the Bolivian and Paraguayan Gov- 
ernments were feeling the pressure of 
public sentiment against another war, 
they gave in. Each made concessions 
and left it to the heads of the six neu- 
tral states to fix up the boundary per- 
manently. 


Awards 


Last week, the awards were announced. 
To Paraguay, the military victor, the 
boundary was liberal (see map). Starting 
just below D’Orbigny on the Pilcomayo, 
swinging in a wide bow through Fort 
Nov. 27 and Cerro Capitan Ustares, the 
new line cuts the Ravelo-Ingavi road a 
few miles above Bahia Negra. Paraguay 
gets 91,000 square miles of the Chaco. 
Although the line fell short of its military 
conquests in some places, actually that 
country was given more territory than it 
took during the war. Bolivia retains its 
oil fields, gets 30 miles of water front on 
the Paraguay River, and, instead of a 
port of its own, free use of the harbor of 
Puerto Casado. 

Their work done, the delegates in 
Buenos Aires packed their bags—Braden 
left for his new post as Ambassador to 
Colombia—and Paraguay and _ Bolivia 
agreed to resume the diplomatic relations 
which were broken off ten years ago. And 
the peaceful settlement made such a good 
impression in Latin America that Ecuador 
invited the same arbiters to settle its feud 
with Peru over the Oriente region (see 
map inset) . 
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‘Illegal Demonstration’: 
Massachusetts Teacher Is Fired 
for Pro-Czech Picketing 


Last year, Christina Alach graduated 
from Framingham (Mass.) State Teach- 
ers College. She applied for and got a 
$1,100-a-year job teaching fifth grade in 
a grammar school at near-by Medfield. 
A month ago, the 23-year-old pedagogue 
happily began her second term. If she got 
through the rest of her three-year proba- 
tionary period, the state tenure law would 
protect her position as long as she taught 
satisfactorily. 

Oct. 1, Miss Alach went to Boston for 
a Saturday shopping excursion. In Post 


Office Square, she came upon a pint-sized’ 


demonstration outside the British consul- 
ate, where 22 pickets were protesting the 
Munich peace agreement. Sympathetic, 
she helped one girl carry a sign reading 
“Chamberlain Sells Out Czechoslovakia.” 
Spying a Boston American photographer, 
the teacher tried to lower the sign in front 
of her face. But the camera was too fast 
for her. When the picture appeared next 
day, readers saw her face below the sign. 

The news reached Medfield. Residents 
complained that she was a Communist. 
Last week the Medfield School Committee 
gathered in secret conclave, then issued a 
statement: “Since Miss Christina Alach 
has acknowledged taking active part in a 
public and illegal demonstration against 
the acts of another government, she has 
therefore terminated her usefulness as a 
teacher . . . It is therefore voted that she 
be dismissed immediately.” 

Fred Alach, Christina’s Ukrainian-born 
father, who operates a restaurant and 
boardinghouse in Framingham, was bit- 
ter: “We’re not Communists. I think 
someone wanted to get her job. Well, she’s 
going to fight.” Preparing to do so, the 
teacher consulted a Boston lawyer. 





RELIGION 


Bid for Lutheran Unity 
Is Made at United Convention; 
World Council Endorsed 


In 1918, a year after the 400th anni- 
versary of Martin Luther’s break with 
Rome, the United Lutheran Church re- 
united its three sects (split off by the Civil 
War) and once more formed the largest 
American branch of Lutheranism. The first 
president of the merged groups was Dr. 
Frederick Hermann Knubel, head of Luth- 
eran war-welfare work. 

In Baltimore last week, the old-young 
church closed its eleventh biennial con- 
vention. Crowding into the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, 550 delegates, each representing 











ten congregations, legislated for the 
church’s 1,500,000 members. And Dr. 
Knubel was still president. 

Dr. Knubel is an ardent champion of 
Protestant unity, especially Lutheran 
unity. Last May, in Utrecht, Holland, as 
vice president of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, he helped draw up the constitu- 
tion of the proposed World Council of 
Churches. Last week he was overjoyed, for 
the delegates not only endorsed the World 
Council but accepted a statement of policy 





Lutheran head: Dr. F. H. Knubel 


which he believes will do much for Luther- 
an unity. The manifesto pledged the 
church’s faith in the Bible as the infallible 
source of God’s Word, though on the his- 
torical and geographical accuracy of Scrip- 
ture it pledged nothing. This put plans for 
merger with the more conservative Luther- 
an branches—American Lutheran Church 
and Missouri Synod—in an apparent stale- 
mate, for these regard the Bible as com- 
pletely infallible. But Dr. Knubel believes 
union can come only through flexible in- 
terpretation. 

Throughout the convention, speakers ad- 
dressed their leader as “archbishop.” Lay- 
men presented him with a bishop’s 3-inch 
gold cross. Yet, lest the church lose its demo- 
cratic flavor, the delegates almost unani- 
mously voted down a proposal to give Dr. 
Knubel the official title archbishop or the 
synod presidents that of bishop. Instead, 
by a vote of 459 to 19, the convention re- 
elected Dr. Knubel to his eleventh term as 
president. 

Dr. Knubel, now 68, intends to retire 
only “when the church stops electing me.” 
He lives in New Rochelle, N.Y., with a 
grown daughter and his second wife, the 
former Jennie Christ, whom he married at 
55. His only son, Frederick R., is a pastor 
in Rochester, N.Y. 

Except for golf on Saturdays (his best 
score is 89), the leader’s life is all work. 
From his Manhattan office, he governs 
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church policy, the work of fifteen boards, 
and the presidents of 34 synods. He even 
works when he and his wife travel on 
church business. They always use trains, 
for he says: “My wife is half afraid to fly, 
and I’m the other half.” 


The Church in Austria 


When Adolf Hitler swept into Catholic 
Austria, he discovered a pleasing fact: 
in deed if not in spirit, his new subjects 
were almost fanatically Nazi. He deter- 
mined to catch the full tide and make 
Austria a “model state.” There followed 
an intensive drive, far more concentrated 
than any in Germany proper, to suppress 
church schools, press, and clubs. Last 
month, Theodor Cardinal Innitzer, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, who at first had co- 
operated with the new regime, began 
preaching in protest. The church-state 
struggle came to a head Oct. 8 when 1,500 
Nazi hotbloods stormed the Cardinal’s 
palace, smashed windows, burned pictures 
and prayer books, hurled a priest from a 
second-story window, and cut the prelate’s 
face with flying glass. 

German higher-ups realized that, al- 
though they might convert Catholics with 
words, they could never convert them by 
blows. Last week, Berlin voiced its “deep 
regret,” blamed the riot on Czechs, Jews, 
and Communists, and promised to take 
“vigorous action.” Mgr. Cesare Orsenigo, 
Papal Nuncio, called on Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop to talk over 
“current business.” In Vienna, a cordon 
of Storm Troopers encircled the Cardinal’s 
palace, keeping him in “protective custody.” 

But both factions still boiled with 
antagonism. Early one morning, young 
Catholics stole through the city and 
stuffed letter boxes with an Innitzer 
pamphlet begging parents to guard their 
children’s faith. On parish bulletin boards, 
priests posted warnings that Catholics 
must be married by the church as well as 
the state. Storm Troopers promptly tore 
down the posters on the ground that they 
were “provocative,” after which Joseph 
Buerckel, Nazi Commissioner for Austria, 
harangued a howling mob of 100,000 in 
Vienna’s Heroes’ Square. 

He announced that marriage and the 
schools belonged “exclusively to the state.” 
Preparatory seminaries for the priesthood 
would be closed. Cardinal Innitzer he 
called a friend of Jews. (“Pfui! Pfui!”) 
Buerckel cried: “Only one man reigns here, 
and he is the Austrian Adolf Hitler.” 
(His hearers roared: “We will leave the 
church!”) 

Marching to the Cardinal’s palace, the 
crowd launched a night-long demonstra- 
tion. They waved signs reading: “Traitor 
to the People . . . The Jews’ Friend . . . 
Innitzer to Dachau” (concentration camp) . 
Within the palace, in his private chapel, 
Theodor Cardinal Innitzer prayed. 
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W' knew that, in these days of 
crowded streets, people like easy 


maneuverability to be a feature of their 


cars. 





But we also knew that many people still 
want the size and power and luxury that 
only a big fine car offers. 





So we deliberately set about designing a 
car with super performance, super 
luxury, and extraordinary nimbleness! 





SOCIALLY~AMERICA’S 
FIRST MOTOR CAR 





The New 


only $2035 








Combining 
Packard uper-8 Spe Pa 
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And now we present it for your inspec- 
tion...a new car we have proudly given 


one of the most honored names in 
. the Packard Super-8. 


motoring .. 





No Packard as luxurious as this one has 
ever sold at anywhere near this price. 


This newest motor car creation, in appear- 
ance, in upholstery, in fittings, in roomi- 
ness, takes second place only to the 


Packard 12. 


it has all the new improvements that put 
Packards so far ahead of other cars... 
Packard Safe-T-fleX Suspension front 
and rear, the exclusive Packard Fifth 


Shock Absorber, Packard noise-insu- 


%$2035 for the Four-Door Touring Sedan, as illustrated, delivered at factory in Detroit, with standard equipment; State taxes extra. 





lated all-steel body with all-steel top, 
and Packard Handishift—the improved 
steering column gear shift that puts your 
gear lever up under the steering wheel. 





And a specially-built 130 horsepower 
straight-8 Packard power plant gives 
this car an incredible deftness in traffic, 
a spectacular dash on the open road. In 
short, the New Packard Super-8 is one 
car you just must see and drive... NOW! 


Available at slight additional cost, is the 
new Packard Econo-Drive which lets 





your engine run 27.8% slowe 
even quieter and smoother—at speeds 
over 30 m.p.h., cutting engine wear, re- 
ducing gas and oil consumption. 


THE NEW 


PACKARD SUPER-8 rox 1939 


THE NEW 12... THE NEW 120... THE NEW SIX 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





Kodachrome by Pat Terry 


A rare sight in the Atlantic: The stout square-rigger Joseph Conrad, former Danish cadet ship, sails on its 
maiden voyage as a training vessel for the Hoffman Island Merchant Marine school (Newsweek, Oct. 10). 











Kodachrome by Pat Terry 


Under the watchful eye of the United States Coast Guardsmen student seamen learn to steer and study 
such things as nomenclature, knots, maritime law and history, engineering, deckwork, and stewardry. 
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WADILLAC ANNOUNCEMENTS are invariably the outstanding events of each new auto- 


‘motive year. But there has never been a time when it was so important 


to visit a Cadillac showroom as it is today. The new Cadillacs and LaSalles. 


now on display, completely sum up all that the world knows of luxurious, 


° ry ‘ . . . 
personal transportation. They do more. Each presents innovations in every 


department of motoring which point the way to progress for the entire indus- 


try ...and each is offered at a price which sets the value standard for its field. 


- 


THE NEW LASALLE, for example, is com- 
pletely new. Its brilliant new styling unites 
the best European practices with a wholly 
original new streamline treatment. The 
bodies represent an almost unbelievable 
advance in roominess, comfort, luxury, and 
safety. And the Cadillac V-8 engine, which 
powers the new LaSalle, is the smoothest, 
quietest and finest performing engine ever 


offered in a medium-priced car. 


THE NEW CADILLAC SIXTY SPECIAI — the 
ear which completely changed the trend of 
motor car design in 1938—and its com- 


panion car, the new Cadillac Sixty-One— 


again have no competitors in their field. 
Leadership has been maintained by adding 
to all phases of performance, and by a 
remarkable increase in the richness of 


appearance ana appointments. 


THE NEW CADILLAC-FLEETWOODS — the V-38 
and the V-16—further enhance Cadillac’s 
reputation as the greatest name in the fine- 
car field. Motorists who want unlimited 
luxury, comfort, safety, and performance 
will find that these splendid new Cadillacs, 
improved wherever an improvement could 
mean an authentic advance, completely 


fulfill their desires. 


You are cordially invited to make the thorough inspection which these superb new cars de- 


serve. Your dealer is holding Open House for that erpress Purpose. Wha not see him today? 


THE 


NEW CADILLAC-FLEETWOOD V-8 
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THE NEW LA SALLE V-8 





World’s Championship Rodeo 
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A quartet of capable cowgirls 


Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 





Nightly on Madison Square Garden’s 7-inch dirt floor 
—_covered by shavings to ease the falls—cowboys, cow- 
irls, and cattle are competing in Rodeo’s thirteenth 
vorld series. This year the rodeo celebrates its 50th 
mniversary as an organized sport: the first recorded 
verformance took place in 1888, at Prescott, Ariz. An- 
ual rodeos are now held in 40 states. When the last 
alf has been roped at the New York show Oct. 30, 
more than $50,000 in cash prizes will be divided 
imong the winners in the events attracting 250 
‘contestants. 
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Everett Bowman (chaps) has been champion ... then hog-ties him while stopwatch checks time .. . 
all-around cowboy for the past three years 


i Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


Lady trick rider Buck: champion trick horse Full-dress footwear 
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Presenting Pat Terry 





P. Terry calls himself a reporter with a candid 
camera. But his pictures in Newsweek do far more than 
tell a news story, although they do that superlatively 
well. Terry is truly an artist of the lens... his every 
picture is superbly composed and balanced. He 
achieves a play of light, shade and color that makes 
his subjects come vitally alive. And when, as in today’s 
Newsweek, Pat Terry's medium is the color camera, 
the finished photographs accurately reproduce the 
coloring and tone-values of the original. 


That Terry succeeds in producing pictures of rare 
quality is the more surprising when the conditions sur- 
rounding his work are borne in mind. This issue of 
Newsweek contains a series of photos Terry took at the 
New York Rodeo, which takes place indoors at night. To 
get the action shots shown, he circled about, in the 


meager light, camera cocked, down in the arena with 
the cowhands... and his expense sheet shows a charge 
for trousers torn by a raging bull that grazed his side. 


Like most crack cameramen, Terry early in life, started 
playing with photographic equipment. . . during his 
twelfth year, to be exact. In the course of an active 
existence, during which he was actor, book editor, 
wireless operator, and soldier, he always found time 
to take pictures . . . thousands of them. 


He has snapped scenes on every continent, exhibited 
in salons here and abroad, was one of the world’s first 
candid cameramen. But not till Newsweek's inception, 
did Terry become a professional picture-taker. Now 
almost every issue of Newsweek contains some of 
Terry's work. And although photography is Pat Terry's 
business, he insists it's still his favorite relaxation. 
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How the blind eye appears 
before the ‘keratoplasty’ 





Excised section removed, 
showing ‘hole’ in eyeball 


Portion of light-excluding 
membrane marked for cut 


Another corneal section 
is placed in the ‘hole’ 





Marked segment sliced Detaching excised section 
by circular cutting edge 

















from rest of the cornea 


Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


New section is stitched As the healed eye appears 
with spiderlike 


design after the transplantation 


From motion pictures showing how Dr. Ramon Castr oviejo transplants a cornea from one eye to another 





SCIENCE 


The Eye and the Ear: 
Hereditary Deafness Studied, 
Operations Filmed 


At the Mayflower Hotel—Washington 
residence of Postmaster General Farley, 
Senator Glass, and other capital leaders— 
more than 2,000 medical men gathered for 
the 43rd annual session of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology (eye study) 
and Otolaryngology (science of the ear, 
nose, and throat). Each year the A.A.O.0O. 
selects experts to give visiting doctors 
postgraduate courses. Last week many 
physicians looked through microscopes 
and attended lectures as they had done 
in medical-school days. Welcoming them 
were the academy’s president Dr. H. S. 
Gradle of Chicago and President-elect 
Dr. G. M. Coates of Philadelphia. 

When the doctors weren’t at classes or 
examining apparatus, they heard a host 
of reports on progress in their field. High- 
lights were eye-operation motion pictures 
brought by ten specialists from six states 
and two studies of the ear. 

Repairing Damaged Eyes. The eye- 
surgery films were reminders that the 
organs through which. man gets 85 per 
cent of his knowledge are probably the 
least protected parts of the body. The 
smallest wisp of fabric will irritate the 
eyes, and they are extra-susceptible to 
infection, injury, and disease. Reels showed 
such work as the repair of inturned lids 
and the treatment of discolored eyes with 
tattooing needles and special pigments. 
One film, presented by 34-year-old Dr. 
Ramon Castroviejo of New York, illus- 





trated the most difficult of all eye opera- 
tions—the highly publicized corneal trans- 
plant (keratoplasty) . 

Injury to the cornea—a_ transparent, 
five-layer tissue covering the pupil of the 
eye—may prevent light passing through 
it and result in blindness. To. remedy this, 
a portion of the cornea is cut away and 
replaced by the normal cornea of a dead 
person or a living donor (Newsweek, Aug. 
22). This is one of the most intricate 





Newsweek from Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Castroviejo 


surgical procedures, because the surgeon’s 
hand must make motions accurate to 
1/250 of an inch, and _ cornea-fixing 
stitches are made in tissues many times 
thinner than a piece of paper. 

The operation generally takes 30 min- 
utes and may require two or three as- 
sistants. Dr. Castroviejo’s motion pictures 
showed vivid close-ups of each step. The 


Spanish-born surgeon, who has performed 
more than 160 corneal transplants, urged 
that persons bequeath their eyes to 
medicine and told his audience that “about 
one-fifth of the blind people are blind 
because of lesions [injuries] of the cornea! 
Tens of thousands of persons could be 
helped by corneal operations.” 

Studies of Hearing and Deafness. Two 
researchers found new facts about the 
ear and two animals helped them do it. 
Sound is the result of vibrations trans- 
mitted through the air in the form of 
waves. 

When the skin of a bass drum vi- 
brates sixteen to twenty times a second, 
it is producing about the lowest-pitched 
sound the human ear can detect. The range 
of hearing includes vibrations from this 
level to high notes produced by 20,000 to 
30,000 oscillations a second. 

Prof. Olof Larsell of the University of 
Oregon described three years of animal 
experiments to determine whether the 
ability to hear this entire range is inborn 
or develops during the early stages of 
life. He selected baby opossums because, 
like kangaroos, they are mothered in 
pouches and are exposed to the outer 
world at a more embryonic stage of de- 
velopment than any other mammal. When 
Professor Larsell struck a note close to the 
pouch-enclosed opossums, the animals 
wriggled if they heard the sound and lay 
limp when the note was beyond their 
range. By such tests he found opossums 
heard high notes two weeks before low- 
pitched notes became audible. 

The ear’s complex mechanism picks up 
sound waves and sends them into a fluid- 
filled chamber—the cochlea. The fluid 
vibrates when sound passes through it and 
sets thousands of tiny hairs vibrating 
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with a sympathetic motion. The quivering 
hairs in turn send nerve impulses to the 
brain. Five million Americans are deaf 
although their ears may be in perfect 
condition, because of injuries to sound- 
transmitting nerves. 





Lawyer: I don’t know, doctor, I will have 
to leave that to you. 

Doctor: Well, in plain language, he died 
of an edema of the brain that followed a 
cerebral thrombosis, or possibly embolism 
that followed, in turn, an arteriosclerosis, 


Newsweek from Harris & Ewing 


Dr. H. 8. Gradle (left) and Dr. G. M. Coates 


Dr. H. M. Lurie of Harvard Univer- 
sity told academy members how studies 
of waltzing guinea pigs—animals that 
walk in circles whenever they are excited— 
revealed a hitherto unproven fact: this 
“nerve” deafness can be inherited. Guinea 
pigs are naturally deaf, but four years 
ago Dr. Lurie didn’t know why. He ex- 
amined the important parts of the ear 
and found them intact. Later research 
showed that soon after birth the ear-to- 
brain nerves degenerate and the animals 
develop nerve deafness. Dr. Lurie was 
pessimistic, however, about chances of 
improving the ailment: “This may explain 
the nerve deafness found in children and 
young adults who have had no disease 
to explain the deafness . . . but it has 
added more complications to the under- 
standing, treatment, and prevention of 
deafness.” 





Proxima Causa Mortis 


In the first issue of a new publication, 
The American Journal of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Judge Eugene O’Dunne of the 
Maryland State Supreme Court wrote an 
article dealing with physicians as witnesses. 
“Adherence to technical terms,” penned 
the 63-year-old jurist, “is the medical 
man’s besetting sin—from which few can 
free themselves, and then only for short 
periods, after which they are again off in 
the clouds, 10,000 feet above the jury.” To 
illustrate, Judge O’Dunne presented ex- 
cerpts from the records of a court stenog- 
rapher: 

Lawyer: Now, doctor, in language as 
nearly popular as the subject will permit, 
will you please look at that jury and tell 
them what was the cause of this man’s 
death? 

Doctor: You mean the proxima causa 
mortis [immediate cause of death]? 


combined with the effect of a gangrenous 
colicystitis.* 
A Juror: Well, V’ll be damned! 





SCIENCE NOTES 


An article in the issue of the British 
Medical Journal that reached the United 
States last week reviewed work on a prom- 
ising cancer test developed in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, by Dr. R. Brdicka of 
Charles University. As little as one or 
two drops of a patient’s blood are chem- 
ically treated, diluted in water, and elec- 
tricity is run through the mixture. Can- 
cerous blood disturbs this current in a 
characteristic way and produces a posi- 
tive electrical reaction, and Dr. Brdicka’s 
test spotted 113 out of 120 cancer suf- 
ferers in a group of 187 patients. Although 
the blood of certain noncancer cases may 
also give a positive reaction, the system 
is considered medicine’s best hope for a 
procedure that will identify cancer as the 
Wassermann test does syphilis. 


Dr. Ernest W. Brown, professor of 
mathematics at Yale University and a 
leading expert on the moon (NEWSWEEK, 
May 30) until his death three months 
ago, left behind a paper predicting an in- 
crease in the speed of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis (1,440 feet a second at the 
equator). Included in the annual report 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, the paper says the increase will 
shorten the year about one second and 





*Edema—a swelling; cerebral thrombosis—a 
clot formed in the blood vessels of the brain 
hemispheres; embolism—a clot brought to the 
vessels from another place in the body; arterio- 
sclerosis—hardening of the arteries; gangrenous 
colicystitis—inflammation of the bladder caused 
by colon |oacteria and accompanied by decay of 
surrounding body tissue. 
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add about one minute to the calendar age 
of a 60-year-old person. 


4] The Federal Court in Greenville, Tenn, 
has imposed a $16,800 fine on the S. E. 
Massengill Co., makers of the Elixir of 
Sulfanilamide that killed more than 70 
persons last year (Newsweek, Nov. 1, 
1937) —a fine said to be the largest ever 
assessed for a violation of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act. If the concern had been 
found guilty of all 166 charges against it, 
it could have been fined more than 
$40,000, while individuals concerned could 
have received sentences totaling 1350 
years’ imprisonment. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Top Show Biz Rag 
Finds Gross Skidding at loc, 
Ups Ante to Two Bits 


With its Nov. 2 issue, Variety, weekly 
trade newspaper of the entertainment 
world, jumps its newsstand price from 15 
cents to 25. Rising newsprint and labor 
costs have driven “The Bible of Broad- 
way” back to its 1927-31 price. 

Variety cost only a nickel when the 
first 16-page issue appeared Dec. 16, 
1905. Like those to follow, the first issue 
was devoted to the New York world 
which then began at Columbus Circle, 
blazed in splendor at Times Square, and 
faded into Manhattan’s shabby whole- 
sale fur district of the 30s. Its guiding 
genius then and until his death in 1933 
was Sime Silverman, who started the 
weekly after he lost his job as a Morning 
Telegraph reporter for panning a vaude- 
ville actor. Such panning was not unusual, 
but this actor happened to be an adver- 
tiser in The Telegraph. Silverman pro- 
claimed that his paper would print “all 
the news all the time” in an “absolutely 
fair” manner, and waded in. At the same 
time he laid down a rule that has since 
become the paper’s distinguishing feature 
—that it be written in the argot of Broad- 
way and show business in general: “A 
spade’s a spade, ain’t it? O.K. We talk 
that language.” : 

Much of that theatrical slang, thanks 
largely to Variety and Walter Winchell, 
has passed into everyday usage: baloney, 
palooka, belly laff, and pushover. Other 
terms are not so widely known: nsh (not 
so hot), megger (movie director), b.r. 
(bankroll), burly (burlesque), Booneing 
(talent scouting), grunter (wrestler) , and 
whodunit (mystery story). Others, stale 
from constant usage, are “nixed” by the 
sheet which “authored” them or shelved 
when an enterprising “mugg” (Variety 
reporter) invents a superior substitute: 
biz, s.a. (sex appeal), depresh, admish, 
terrif, kale, dough, mazuma, Mazda Lane 
(Great White Way), and pix. 

Headlines are sometimes startling, like 
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that on a market crash—“Wall Street 
Lays an Egg.” Some are puzzling, like 
“Stix Nix Hick Pix,” which means that 
rural areas don’t like farm pictures. (Al- 
though it circulates all over the world, 
Variety seldom runs into censorship trou- 
bles: censors frankly admit they can’t 
make head or tail out of Broadway jar- 
gon.) 

Variety has gradually widened its field. 
Thirteen years ago Silverman realized the 
big b.o. (box office) possibilities of an up- 
start industry and made movies his No. 1 
department. Since September 1933 a daily 
Variety has appeared in Hollywood; radio 
has crowded vaudeville and legit (drama) 
news into back seats along with notes on 
“niteries” (night clubs). Variety reviews 
all attractions strictly with an eye to 
their box-office appeal. 

Though Sime Silverman’s ghost still 
dominates the dingy green-walled office 
on West 46th Street, a half block off 
Broadway, his son Sid has been editor 
and publisher since 1933. In Variety’s first 
issue, Sid, then 7, used his nickname, 
“Skigie,” as the signature on childish re- 
views of vaudeville acts. “Skigie” later 
attended the Manlius School near Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., to prepare for Princeton but 
ditched his college prospects in 1919 to 
join the family paper as a full-time 
“mugg.” In 1930 a two-line squib in the 
Literati (Fourth Estate) department an- 
nounced: “Sid Silverman will learn with 
the publication of this item that he is 
now 50 per cent owner of Variety.” Sid’s 
managing editor is Abel Green, a 38-year- 
old New Yorker who has worked for the 
weekly all over the map from Hollywood 
to Europe for twenty years. Green says 
his readers “are. the most hard-boiled, 
cynical, brittle wise, and know-it-all audi- 
ence in the world,” yet adds: “but they’re 
pushovers for sentiment.” 

Staff members are a blasé and independ- 
ent crowd: they don’t even know Vari- 
ety’s weekly circulation. Sime Silverman 
always told inquisitive advertisers: “Va- 
riety blankets the field, so what’s the 
difference?” The paper doesn’t keep files 
on theatrical people, either: reviews of 
vaudeville, radio, and night-club acts are 
filed along with play reviews, but report- 
ers depend on a “mental morgue” of ac- 
tors for their inside picture of the the- 
atre world. Variety’s news is gathered by 
38 foreign reporters, 18 in New York, 22 
in Hollywood, and 175 to 225 part-time 
correspondents over the nation. 





A Book Super-Digest 


For several years three men pondered 
the success of the various magazine 


“digests” cluttering the newsstands and 
wondered if something of the sort couldn’t 
be done with books. Maxwell M. Geffen, 
Robert K. Straus, son of the late Ambassa- 
dor Jesse I. Straus, and Victor W. Knauth 


first planned to present three big books 
in one volume of 1,000 pages, to retail at 
$1.20. That idea faded when publishers 
refused to cooperate. But the three men 
were convinced that the public would 
read more book-length fiction and non- 
fiction if best sellers or timely revivals 
were slightly abridged and combined in 
magazine form. The result is Omnibook, 
an oversize magazine of impressive format 
that will hit the stands Nov. 1. 
Omnibook, designed to make book read- 
ing not only easier but cheaper, will con- 
tain abridgments of five books in each 
issue—some $10 worth for 50 cents. The 
first number, equivalent of 512 book 
pages, will carry such widely varied titles 
as “My America” by Louis Adamic, 


“Insanity Fair” by Douglas Reed, “We 
Married an Englishman” by Ruth and 
Helen Hoffman, “Designing Women” by 
Margaretta Byers, and “Look Homeward, 





‘The Wind, Carnegie show winner 


Angel” by the late Thomas Wolfe. The 
amount of abridgment necessarily varies. 
Wolfe’s 250,000-word novel will be con- 
densed to a sixth of its original length. 
Shorter works suffer less cutting, with the 
average length 40,000 words. 

The purplish-covered monthly will carry 
no advertising. Starting with a print order 
of 50,000 to the Cornwall Press, the 
publishers hope to make distribution pay 
expenses, a large item of which is the 
$2,500 paid publishers each month—$500 
a story. 





ARTS 


Painting and Sculpture: 
Chicago and Pittsburgh Shows 
Honor World’s Artists 


An outstanding annual event in the art 
life of Pittsburgh is the Carnegie Institute 
International Exhibition of Paintings. 
Since 1896, these competitive displays of 
the brush have attracted artists through- 
out Europe and the United States, won 
prizes for many of them, and created a 
large market for a greater number. In the 
last 42 years, no less than 754 competing 
canvases have been bought by museums 
and private collectors. 

The jury of award, which went into its 
1938 huddle last month, came out of it 
last week with the winning paintings. Of 
365 works submitted by 355 artists from 
eleven countries—the United States lead- 
ing with nearly one-third of all entries— 
four canvases received major prizes; four 
more got honorable mention. 

Although Germany was not represented 
on the jury (which comprised Homer 
Saint-Gaudens as chairman, Othon Friesz 
of France, Sydney Lee of England, and 
John Carroll and Charles Hopkinson of 








‘Waiting for the Cue,’ Esther Williams’ Chicago exhibition winner 
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this country), a German won the first 
prize: Karl Hofer was awarded $1,000 for 
his painting “The Wind.” Sixty, and for 
many years a dominant figure at the Ber- 
lin Academy, Hofer has been a Carnegie 
Institute exhibitor since 1925 and in 1927 
served on the jury. 

A second prize of $600 went to Maurice 
de Vlaminck of France for his canvas 
“Winter.” Arnold Blanch, American artist 
of Woodstock, N.Y., won the third prize, 
$500, for “People.” Albert Marquet of 
Paris won first honorable mention and $400 
for his oil “Le Pont Neuf.” 

The jury ignored national lines; Britain, 
with an English painter on the bench, 
took no prizes. 


The exhibit, of prize winners and also- 


rans, remains open until Dec. 4. 

Chicago Show. Also remaining on view 
until Dec. 4 is a noted national show that 
opens Oct. 20—the 49th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Paintings and Sculpture 
at the Art Institute of Chicago.* 

Competing for coveted trophies that 
have distinguished the national Chicago 
art exhibit for many years—such as the 
Martin B. Cahn award established 1898 for 
Chicago artists and the Norman Wait 
Harris medals first offered in 1902—several 
hundred painters and sculptors set forth 
their nationwide talents in the two me- 
diums. 

To Robert Laurent of Brooklyn went 
the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art 
Institute Medal and a purchase prize of 
$500 for his bronze, “Kneeling Figure.” 
Francis Chapin’s landscape “Little River” 
captured the Norman Wait Harris silver 
medal and $500, while Esther Williams 
won the same donor’s bronze medal and 
$300 for her backstage circus scene, “Wait- 
ing for the Cue.” 





Americana on Block 


Builder of “Tom Thumb,” America’s 
first locomotive, and backer of the first 
Atlantic cable-laying venture, Peter 
Cooper, nineteenth-century steel and iron 
operator, also stamped his name indelibly 
on cultural history. He founded Cooper 
Union in New York, scene of Lincoln’s 
1860 speech and today one of the country’s 
leading lecture forums. Cooper’s son-in- 
law, Abrahm S. Hewitt, was Mayor of 
New York, and one of Cooper’s grandsons 
was Erskine Hewitt, collector of Americana. 

Last May 22 this heir to much of the 
Cooper fortune and initiative died. This 
week his art effects go up for auction in 
New York. Forty years in the gathering, it 
is one of the outstanding private collections 
in America. Among the items are an ad- 
mirable group of early paintings, mini- 
atures, drawings, furnishings, and auto- 





* In the same halls, for the rest of the month, 
the Ninth International Salon of Photography 
displays the camera craft of 486 photographers 
throughout the world. 


graphs. There are Revolutionary docu- 
ments, pewter plates carried by Washing- 
ton during his campaigns, and a drawing 
by Major André of Peggy Shippen, Bene- 
dict Arnold’s wife. 


{ Beginning Nov. 15 art collectors and 
curiosity seekers will have a chance to 
rummage through an unusual private ac- 
cumulation of art wares—William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s. Largest of its kind in the 
world, the collection will be shown in sec- 
tions, overflowing several times the five 
story building at 46 East 57th Street, New 
York City, where portions will be exhibited 
in serial fashion prior to dispersion under 
the hammer. Last week Macdermid Par- 
ish-Watson, in charge of the Hearst art 
sale, estimated that the collection would 
require a catalogue reaching 250 volumes. 





ART NOTE 


Last summer the new Associated Press 
Building in Rockefeller Center, New York, 
opened a national contest for a design 
depicting the theme “news” to be placed 
on a heroic panel over the building’s 
entrance. Last week the prize-winning 
design was selected from 188 models sub- 
mitted anonymously by competing sculp- 
tors in 26 states. Executed in three days 
by Isamu Noguchi, 34-year-old Japanese- 
American born in Los Angeles, the winner 
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receive $6,500 if Rockefeller Center and 
the A.P. both approve its execution. Until 
Oct. 25, all 188 designs are on free view 
in the Rockefeller Center Internationa] 
Building. 





MUSIC 


The Chamber Concerts: 
Group to Broadcast Programs 





on Sixteen Sundays 


Two years ago there was formed in 
New York City a chamber-music organ- 
ization—New Friends of Music, Inc. — 
dedicated to the principle that quality 
concerts should be available at quantity 
prices. A dollar top was hence established. 
New Yorkers flocked to Town Hall, buy- 
ing 97 per cent of the series in advance. 
Last year the story was repeated with a 
complete sellout, and last spring seats for 
the third season, opening Oct. 23, were 
gone within a month. 

With the opening of the New Friends 
of Music series this week, two brand-new 
features are being added. One is its own 
newly formed 36-piece orchestra under 
the direction of Fritz Stiedry. This will 
introduce the sixteen Sunday series with 
two concerts devoted to the Bach Bran- 
denburg concertos, followed by supple- 
mentary orchestral appearances next year 


‘News,’ Isamu Noguchi’s decoration for the A.P. Building, New York 


is a massed group of five newspaper men 
projected in high relief, with a small figure 
at one side symbolizing humanity caught 
in the rays of news dispatches. Second and 
third prizes went respectively to John 
Tatschl and Joseph C. Fieri. In addition 
to the $1,000 prize, Noguchi’s design will 


at Carnegie Hall. The other departure is 
an hour-long broadcast of the Town Hall 
chamber concerts each Sunday afternoon 
over the NBC Blue Network, compensat- 
ing frozen-out subscribers. 

Hewing to the classical standards laid 
down by the founder, Ira A. Hirschmann, 
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The Kolisch Quartet, on the program of the New Friends of Music 


the New Friends will dedicate this sea- 
son to Bach, Beethoven, and Haydn. 
Four leading string quartets will partici- 
pate: the Kolisch, Budapest, Stradivarius, 
and Pro Arte. To the Kolisch Quartet 
goes the honor of rendering the Beethoven 
cycle on six successive Sundays, beginning 
Nov. 6. This honor will be mingled with 
the quartet’s rare achievement of mem- 
ory, for its members (Rudolph Kolisch, 
Felix Khuner, Eugen Lehner, Benar Hei- 
fetz) play entirely without scores. An 
item of triple interest to music lovers: 
the quartet makes its fourth American 
tour this year, the cellist is no relative of 
Jascha Heifetz, and Kolisch himself, ow- 
ing to an injured left finger, bows with his 
left arm and fingers with the right hand. 
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A Simoon as a Movie Star: 
Desert Storm Chief Spectacle 
in Chronicle of ‘Suez’ 


The varied career of Ferdinand de Les- 
seps could serve as a source book for a 
fascinating screen play. Suez, Twentieth 
Century-Fox’ pseudo-biography of the 
man who built the Suez Canal, isn’t that 
film. 

In his later years, and almost a quarter 
of a century before the United States 
made its successful attempt, the nine- 
teenth-century diplomat, dreamer, and 


Eacitement in ‘Brother Rat,’ a tale of military-school life 


genius tried to burrow through the Isthmus 
of Panama. He dug, instead, the grave of a 
brilliant career. Behind him were the ac- 
complishments for which he will be remem- 
bered, but only a few of which are high- 
lighted in his screen biography. 

In 1832, at the age of 27, de Lesseps was 
a French consul in Alexandria. There he 
read a report by the French engineer 
Lapére, who had been commissioned by 
Napoleon to study the feasibility of chan- 
neling the Isthmus of Suez. The document 
fired his imagination to hope that some- 
day he might be able to build the 100-foot 
ditch. But his diplomatic career kept him 
busy until he finally retired. 

Then, in 1854, an old friend, Said Pasha, 
became Viceroy of Egypt. Haunted by his 
old dream, de Lesseps rushed to Cairo, 
quickly won a canal concession, and floated 
a loan. Work started in 1859; ten years 
later the 432,000,000-franc enterprise was 
completed. The East was 5,000 miles closer 
to the West. 

Ahead of de Lesseps were political re- 
verses and the Panama fiasco, but the 
film “Suez” tactfully leaves him in his 
hour of triumph. That is the chief serv- 
ice that its trio of writers perform for 
the great Frenchman. Their script bur- 
dens de Lesseps (Tyrone Power) with 
two vague love interests—Loretta Young 
as the Empress Eugénie and Annabella 
as a desert tomboy—while indulging in a 
series of static episodes that fail to do 
justice to his career or his achievements. 

In isolated sequences “Suez,” directed 
by Allan Dwan, manages to catch a little 
of the drama and color implicit in its 
notable theme. Darryl F. Zanuck has 
given the film an expensive production 
and—in J. Edward Bromberg, Joseph 
Schildkraut, Maurice -Moscovitch, Nigel 
Bruce, and Miles Mander—a talented 
cast. In addition, Fred Sersen and Lou 
Witte, the illusion creators who devastated 
a city with flames in “In Old Chicago,” 
whip up a formidable simoon—zobah hah 
to Saharans—as a spectacular climax for 
an otherwise lethargic drama. 





Love at V.M.I. 


Two years ago John Monks Jr. and 
Fred F. Finklehoffe, both graduates of 
Virginia Military Institute, stuck their 
tongues in their cheeks and wrote an ir- 
reverent account of the lighter side of life 
at their military alma mater. Brorner 
Rat* played on Broadway for 577 per- 
formances and, although its screen ver- 
sion has been tidied up by the Hays office 
and smoothed here and there by officials 
of the “West Point of the South,” its ex- 
cursions into broad comedy retain most 
of their original high spirits. 

The plot that Warner Brothers bought 





*The accepted form of greeting used by 
V.M.I. cadets. 
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Tae Fasutous Invauin, the Hart- 
Kaufman sentimental obeisance to the 
immortality of the theatre, is a per- 
sistently naive, often ignorant, and for 
the most part pretty bad play, but in 
a way I like it. It is naive because it 
treats with an adult nostalgia of an 
early theatre which existed when one 
of the authors was still in short pants 
and the other not yet born. It is 
ignorant because it indicates the im- 
portance and glory of that earlier 
theatre mainly in terms of its claptrap 
(e.g. “The Lion and the Mouse,” “Ma- 
dame X,” “The Witching Hour,” etc.) 
and even the somewhat later theatre in 
much the same manner (“The Vortex,” 
“Within the Law,” etc.). That theatre 
as they present it would have deserved 
not pious affection but quick death. 
Fortunately, however, it was not quite 
as they present it. Their play, further, 
is in the aggregate a bad play because 
their fanciful device of having the 
theatre’s history seen through the eyes 
of three ghosts is juvenile whimsy, be- 
cause their introduction of Shakespeare 
as a defense witness is even more 
juvenile whimsy, and because their 
suggestion of Jehovah in a Yale doc- 
tor’s gown and looking for all the world 
like Prof. William Lyon Phelps, God 
forbid, is 50 cuts below even exaggerate- 
ly juvenile whimsy. And it becomes a 
considerably worse play when they 
stupidly, at the conclusion, argue that 
the older order has been responsible for 
the theatre’s decline and that in the 
new, younger folk alone lies the hope 
of the future. At least three-fourths of 
the finer things in the theatre have 
come, whether today or yesterday, not 
from the youngsters but from their 
elders. 

How, then, is it possible that I rather 
like this bad play? Its ringing loyalty 
to the theatre stimulates me in much 
the way that a football song, which 
may be bad music and worse lyric, does. 
Its swinging, triumphant march through 
the American theatre of the last 40 
years gets me the way a brass band, 
however bad, does. Its dramatic liquor 
may be bootleg, but it warms me and 
makes me feel, for the moment, 
pleasantly boozy. And while it cannot 
stand criticism any more than a ciga- 
rette before breakfast can, a cigarette 
before breakfast still sometimes makes 
me feel fine. 





The Theatre in Snapshot 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Sec months ago I reviewed 
the Stokeses’ Oscar Wipe from the 
published script and reported that it 
was an honest and uncommonly in- 
teresting biographical exhibit which 
must inevitably prove its dramatic 
worth upon local production. Now that 
it has seen that production it fully 
does so. 


The latest British bill of goods 
delivered in America by the Gilbert 
Miller Importing Co. is J. B. Priestley’s 
I Have Been Here Berore. Here, once 
again, the author tackles a phase of 
the time theory, on this occasion the 
recurrence idea promulgated by P. D. 
Ouspensky. And here, once again, the 
author provides evidence that his sub- 
ject matter is too big for his dramatic 
competence. Essaying to relate in terms 
of drama the theory that the things 
one experiences today are merely rep- 
etitions of antecedent acts and ex- 
periences, all that Priestley accomplishes 
is a routine charade given a bogus 
awesomeness and importance through 
the employment of the words physics, 
mathematics, and science, a periodic 
ominous dimming of the stage lights, an 
exchange of incredulous looks on the 
part of the characters, and allusions to 
Euclid, Einstein, and the University of 
London. Whether or no a sound play 
may be made out of the Dunne or 
Ouspensky time theories, I do not 
know, but if one can I have grave doubt 
that Priestley is the boy to make it. 
My doubt is based upon many counts, 
but I content myself with specifying 
one. Such scientific hypotheses, I feel, 
cannot meet their sufficient dramatic 
interpreter in a playwright who com- 
poses such metaphysical dialogue as 
this: 

Janet (slowly): I’ve been wondering— 

Dr. Gértler (as she hesitates): Yes? 

Janet: I was only wondering if I could 
have been here when I was a very small 
child. 

(She breaks off, and looks at him, and then 
away from him. Pause.) 


Maurice Evans’ HaMtet- in his 
unabridged* presentation of the tragedy 
is the finest performance of the role 
that we have had in the latter-day 
theatre. A remarkably beautiful achieve- 
merit. More extended comment waits 
upon available space. 
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for a reputed $150,000 concerns three 
V.M.I. roommates, their respective ro- 
mances, their perennial conflict with 
school regulations, and the complications 
that arise when one of them—a slow-wit- 
ted athlete (Eddie Albert)—learns that 
the girl to whom he is secretly married 
(Jane Bryan) expects to have a baby 
some time before her husband’s prob- 
lematical graduation—extremely _prob- 
lematical in view of the regulations against 
marriage. 

Priscilla Lane, Jane Wyman, Wayne 
Morris, Ronald Reagan, and a youthful 
cast romp through the scatterbrained 
story, and William Keighley, director, has 
channeled their exuberance into sure-fire 
entertainment for non-adults of all ages. 
But even film-goers who squirm unhappily 
in the presence of excessive animal spirits 
and adolescent prankishness will warm to 
Eddie Albert’s outstanding performance 
in the role he created on Broadway. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


A Man To Rememser (RKO-Radio): 
Produced on a negligible budget, without 
“name” players in the cast, this is never- 
theless an unusual and superior film. Be- 
ginning on a somber note with the funeral 
of a small-town physician, Dalton Trum- 
bo’s moving screen play cuts back to 
dramatize his good works and hard times 
in a community that took a long time to 
appreciate his unselfish services. Edward 
Ellis gives an admirable performance in 
the principal role. Anne Shirley, Lee Bow- 
man, Granville Bates. 


ARKANSAS TRAVELER’ (Paramount): 
Unpretentious and appealing homespun 
comedy about a _ hobo-printer (Bob 
Burns) who takes root in a small town 
long enough to foster a romance and save 
a widow (Fay Bainter) from losing her 
newspaper to a conniving politician (Lyle 
Talbot). In his first starring role, Bob 
Burns—minus gags and bazooka—gives 
an effective performance in the Will 
Rogers tradition. Irvin S. Cobb, John 
Beal, Jean Parker. 


A Citown Must Laven (Gaumont- 
British): Extending the story and using 
most of the operatic score, this interest- 
ing but awkward attempt to bring Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci” to the screen pre- 
sents Richard Tauber, Austrian tenor, as 
the jealous punchinello who kills his flir- 
tatious wife (Steffi Duna). The experi- 
ment will interest music lovers rather 
than film-goers. Diana Napier, Arthur 
Margetson. 





*Evans’ full version of Hamlet—the first 
ever seen in America—contains twenty 
scenes and requires approximately four and 
one-half hours. He also presents, one evening 
a week, the usual abridged version as per- 
formed by Barrymore, Gielgud, and others 
—nineteen scenes, requiring three hours. 
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Financial Troubles: 
Nation’s Oldest Orchestra Plans 
Sponsored Programs 


Last week, while one major symphony 
—the Philadelphia Orchestra—was plan- 
ning a drive to raise $100,000 and wipe out 
a $98,000 deficit, another major orchestra, 
the oldest in the land, was reported close 
to an unprecedented solution of its own 
problems: sponsorship. For the past eight 
years the Sunday afternoon concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
have been heard over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, which paid $1,000 weekly 
for these rights. According to the new plan 
for sponsorship, rumored just previous 
to the Oct. 23 opening of the ninth CBS- 
Philharmonic-Symphony season, 300 to 
500 merchant members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association will under- 
take sponsorship. The cost per store in 
each community will range from $30 to 
$200 a broadcast. This scheme permits 
local sponsoring merchants to make an- 
nouncements to their own communities 
during the network hour, and last week 
eight stores in New York alone were said 
to be ready to join at the $200 figure. 
A gross annual revenue of $1,000,000 is 
expected. 





RADIO NOTES 


Twenty-eight noted dramas dating from 
415 B.C. to A.D. 1930 are being presented 
in hour-long versions over NBC’s Blue 
Network. Opening Oct. 16 with “The 
Trojan Women” by Euripides and closing 
with “Elizabeth the Queen” by Maxwell 
Anderson, the Sunday afternoon series 
will run to May 7. 

During its course, the series will em- 
brace three plays by Shakespeare, “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Julius 
Caesar,” and “Othello”; five by French 
dramatists (Corneille’s “Le Cid,” Moliére’s 


“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ Hugo’s 
“Hernani,” Dumas’ “Camille,” Rostand’s 
“Cyrano de Bergerac”), Maeterlinck’s 
“The Blue Bird,” Tolstoi’s “Redemption,” 
Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” Shaw’s “Back to 
Methuselah,” Drinkwater’s “Oliver Crom- 
well,” and “The White Headed Boy” by 
Lennox Robinson. 

Burns Mantle, New York drama critic, 
will act as commentator for an audience 
expected to include the 375 chapters of 
the National Thespian Society, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and other educational and dramatic groups 
through the country. 


¥ Continuing the liquidation of his radio 
properties, William Randolph Hearst last 
week sold WINS to Milton H. Biow, 
president of the Biow Broadcasting Co. in 
Newark, for a price disclosed as approxi- 
mately $150,000. The sale of this New 
York station, subject to FCC approval, 
leaves Hearst with only two stations to 
be disposed of: WBAL in Baltimore, and 
WCAE in Pittsburgh. Negotiations for 
the sale of all the other Hearst stations 
have been or are about to be completed. 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


Epler, pioneer of 6-man football 
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Six-Man Football: 
From Nebraska, Epler’s Game 





Sweeps Across the Nation 


After graduating from the now defunct 
Cotner College in Lincoln, Neb.—where he 
played end for four years—Stephen Epler 
got a job teaching physical education at 
Chester High in the southern part of the 
state. His big ambition was to coach a 
football team, but since Chester High had 
only 35 students—just seventeen boys— 
there was no football to coach. 

Then Epler had a bright idea: why not 
get up a team with fewer players on it— 
say six? The suggestion appealed to Ches- 
ter High’s faculty and seventeen boys. It 
also caught on at neighborhood high 
schools and thus, on Sept. 26, 1934, six- 
man football was born. The first contest 
played at Hebron, Neb., ended in a 19-19 
tie and convinced all who took part or 
watched, of the new game’s merits. 

Today six-man football has spread to 
astonishing popularity in small institu- 
tions and among groups where there’s a 
scant supply of players. Last year 586 
high schools played 6,000 six-man games 
—about as many as the number of eleven- 
man games between colleges. Without a 
boost from high-powered promotion, half- 
dozen football has spread to 27 states, to 
Boy Scouts, and to intramural teams at 
Minnesota and California. 

This expansion has occurred without 
much help from Epler, since he has had 
little time to push his brainchild; he’s 
studying for a Ph.D. at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, working nights 
on an information desk, and teaching 
sociology to nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
So far his financial returns have been 
meager: royalties from a $3 book “Six- 
Man Football,” the game’s bible which 
Harpers published this fall, and from the 
$2.75 Epler shoe—canvas footwear with 
soft rubber cleats made by the U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. 

The Game. Not to be confused with 
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From ‘Six-Man Football’ by Stephen Epler, published by Harpers 


How 6-man grid teams line up, and the start of a play 
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“touch” football, in which tackling is 
barred, six-man football is essentially the 
same as eleven-man football except for 
the following variations: 

The field is smaller, 80 yards by 40 
yards, instead of 100 yards by 531% yards. 
To encourage kicking, the goal posts have 
been widened to 25 feet and the crossbar 
lowered to 9 feet (the college rules call 
for goal posts 18 feet 6 inches by 10 feet). 
A field goal counts four points, one more 
than in eleven-man football, and a suc- 
cessful kick after touchdown adds two 
points, rather than one. Equipment re- 
quirements specify canvas shoes (like 
Epler’s); the hard leather cleats worn by 
collegians are barred; and players must at 
all times wear helmets. 

In six-man football, the player receiv- 
ing the ball from center must make a 
clear pass to a teammate before a running 
play may begin. 

All players are eligible to receive a for- 
ward pass, and each team has four downs 
in which to make 15 yards. 

Just before the start of the second half, 
a three-minute warmup is compulsory. 
This rule is based on research by P. F. 
Neverman of Wisconsin, whose study of 
gridiron injuries revealed that a large per- 
centage happen right after intermission, 
when players come out cold. The penalty 
for not warming up is 10 yards. 

So far six-man football has made a hit 
—even with America’s mothers. Not a 
single fatality has occurred since Epler 
started the six-man epidemic in Nebraska 
four years ago. 





Football in the Fourth Quarter 


Dime-novel climaxes sent fans home 
limp and hoarse from many football 
stadiums Oct. 15. His team held score- 
less by Cornell with nine minutes to go, 
Wilmeth Sidat-Singh, the Negro adopted 
son of a Hindu, suddenly found his pitch- 
ing aim and tossed Syracuse to a 19-17 
victory. Army, trailing Harvard three 
times, stole a game which the Crimsons 
appeared to have won, 20-17. Yale came 
from behind to nose out a favored Navy 
team, 9-7—thanks to Gil Humphrey’s 
passes and his 15-yard field goal. Minne- 
sota, trailing Michigan 6-0 with ten min- 
utes of play left, completed two passes by 
Harold Van Every and, when George 
Faust booted a place kick for the vital 
point after touchdown, the Gophers pre- 
served an unbeaten, untied record, 7-6. 

At Yankee Stadium, New York City, in 
the fourth quarter of an exciting game 
which North Carolina won from New 
York University, 7-0, Umpire Harris 
Moriarty of Birmingham, Ala., suffered a 
heart attack, was carried to the dressing 
room, and died. 

At Bethlehem, Pa., Steve Smoke of Le- 
high burned up 102 yards for a touch- 
down but it was his team’s lone score, 











Wide World 


Leo Durocher, boss of the Dodgers 


Penn State winning by the total, 59-6. 

The week’s most surprising scores: un- 
defeated Alabama 0, Tennessee 13; unde- 
feated Pennsylvania 0, Princeton 13. 

Pro Football. After a month’s play, 
Byron (Whizzer) White, whose $15,000 
salary from the Pittsburgh Pirates makes 
him the highest-priced player, justified his 
cost by taking the ground gaining lead in 
the National Football League. In 81 
rushes, he covered 216 yards. 


§To encourage hard work during prac- 
tice, Coach Steve Owen of the New York 
Giants operates a kitty. Each time a player 
fails to carry out an assignment, he must 
fork up $1. The players will divide the 
kitty at the end of the season. 


GUESSING GAMES 


So many of the football results on Oct. 15 
upset the dope that several prominent pigskin 
prophets were more often wrong than right. 
Comparatively, Newsweek escaped from such 
a miserable showing with 24 right, 16 wrong, 
4 tied. The season’s record to date: 97 right, 
41 wrong, 11 tied—a percentage of .70. The 
magazine’s choices for the week end follow 
(favorites in italics). 

INTERSECTIONAL: Pittsburgh-Southern 
Methodist; Michigan-Yale; Fordham- 
Oregon; Notre Dame-Carnegie Tech; 
Texas Christian-Marquette; Santa Clara- 
Arkansas; Michigan State-Syracuse; 
Holy Cross-Georgia; Colgate-lowa; Du- 





quesne-Mississippi State*; Virginia- 
Maryland. 
East: Princeton-Navy; Pennsylvania- 


Columbia; Dartmouth-Harvard; Cornell- 
Penn ‘state; Army-Boston U.; N.Y.U.- 
Lafayette; Manhattan-Georgetown; 
Brown-Rhode Island; Temple-Boston 
College*; Amherst-Wesleyan; Williams- 





*Friday, Oct. 21. 
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Tufts; Bowdoin-Colby; Maine-Bates, 

Soutueast: Auburn-Georgia Tech; Louj- 
siana State-Vanderbilt; Alabama-Se-. 
wanee; Mississippi-Centenary; Washing- 
ton & Lee-V.P.1.; Tennessee-Citadel: 
Duke-Wake Forest; Tulane-Mercer: 
North Carolina-Davidson; V.M_I.-Wil- 
liam & Mary. 


Soutuwest: Rice-Texas; 
A. & M. 

Mipwest: Northwestern-Illinois; Purdue- 
Wisconsin; Ohio State-Chicago; Okla- 
homa-Nebraska; Indiana-Kansas State: 
Iowa State-Kansas; Tulsa-Oklahoma 
A. & M. 

West: Colorado-Colorado State; Utah- 
Utah State; Denver-Wyoming; Stan- 
ford-Southern California; California- 
Washington; Oregon State-Washington 
State; U.C.L.A.-Idaho. 


Out Again: Babe Ruth 


During the World Series, Larry Mc- 
Phail, Brooklyn’s publicity-wise executive, 
signed up Leo Durocher, shortstop, to re- 
place Manager Burleigh Grimes in 1939 
for an estimated salary of $17,500. But the 
official announcement was delayed until 
last week when it would have no headline 
competition from other baseball news. 
Durocher, who learned most of his inside 
stuff as a New York Yankee under Miller 
Huggins and who later was a member of 
the St. Louis Gas House Gang, hired as 
his assistants Chuck Dressen, former man- 
ager of Cincinnati, and Bill Killefer, who 
once piloted the Chicago Cubs and the St. 
Louis Browns. 

Thus again Babe Ruth, the Dodgers’ 
coach of 1938, landed where he has often 
been since retiring as a player—out of a 
job. 

The rumors are that the King of Swat, 
who hates to be second man, has aban- 
doned hopes of becoming a big-league boss 
and is on the lookout for some managerial 
post in the minors. 


Baylor-Texas 








Hockey’s Frozen Asset 


Until a hurt shoulder forced him off the 
ice last year, Charlie Conacher skated at 
the top of the hockey world. Brother of 
Lionel Conacher—Canada’s most _versa- 
tile athlete, who retired last year to be- 
come a member of the Ontario Parliament 
—Charlie led all scorers during the 1933- 
34 and 1934-35 seasons. 

Now 29, Charlie claims complete re- 
covery from his injury, boasts that he is 
the healthiest man in Canada, and says 
he’s ready to step out again when the sea- 
son opens Nov. 6. But owners are evi- 
dently skeptical, for last week they in- 
volved him in an unprecedented transac- 
tion. 

The Toronto Maple Leafs sold Cona- 
cher to the Detroit Red Wings on the in- 
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Laughton’s Life: a stray snap... 


stallment plan. James D. Norris, the grain 
operator who owns Detroit, agreed to pay 
$16,000—but only $5,000 down. If the 
onetime star plays out the season at full 
speed, Norris will pay another $5,000. But 
he won’t turn over the final chunk of 
$6,000 until Conacher has given two years 
of satisfaction. 





BOOKS 


The Old Cabell Returns: 

Tale of 16th-Century Italy Gibes 
at Modern Fascism 

The new book by Branch Cabell, author 


of “Smirt,” “Smire,” and “Smith,” sounds 
very like the work of James Branch Cabell 
(“Jurgen,” “The Cream of the Jest,” “The 
Silver Stallion,” etc.) who ceased to exist 
in 1929 when Cabell threw his first name 
overboard. For THe Kina Was 1n His 
Countine House, out last week,is a return, 
if not to Poictesme, that geographical fig- 
ment of the (James Branch) Cabell imagi- 
nation, at least to a domain bordering on 
it. It is also a return to the somewhat over- 
polished literary style that made (James 
Branch) Cabell famous. 

The story is laid in sixteenth-century 
Italy, in the duchy, later the kingdom, of 
Melphé. The principal characters are mem- 
bers of the Vetori family—a sort of Medici 
outfit—who rule and maintain power by 
applied toxicology. (You had to watch the 
cook in those days.) 

Youngest son of the House of Vetori is 
Cesario, a minor poet who, becoming dis- 
illusioned in love and in danger of being 
made Pope for political reasons, flees to a 
land of dreamers and more minor poets— 
the Forest of Branlon. His father, Duke 
Ferdinand, had just combined three pro- 
vinces into a kingdom, after committing 
assorted murders. He settles down to rule; 
the band plays in the piazza every evening; 
the burghers of Melphé go quietly about 
the business of swindling each other; and 





everyone is happy after a fashion. King 








Ferdinand at length grows old and recalls 
his son, but the youth refuses to govern. 
The old man pleads that he must put 
aside his rights as a private person or 
“indeed to any particular virtue.” 
“Because,” says Ferdinand, “ ... you 
are one of those luckless persons out of 
whom accident has made a king. So you 
must learn to lie and steal, and to kill— 
yet always judiciously, and always for 
your people’s profit—because each of these 
vices is needful to the beneficient ruler.” 
This is, of course, a satirical fable, an 
allegory with special application to the 
machinations of Fascism. Those who like 
allegories with a high, gamy flavor will 
find this book their meat. (Tue Kina Was 
1N His Countine House. 301 pages, 64,000 
words. Drawings. Farrar & Rinehart, New 


York. $2.50) 





. . - his wife, Elsa Lanchester .. . 


Life With Laughton 


Elsa Lanchester is a lively, ginger- 
haired, impish young woman who started 
life as an Isadora Duncan disciple, ran a 
successful night club in London, went on 
the stage, and met and married Charles 
Laughton. Their life together since then 
has been busy and exciting; Elsa, one of 
whose talents is a breezy literary style, 
decided to tell about it. Cuartes Laucu- 
TON AND I is the result—a _ good- 
natured, amusing, and exhibitionistic book 
crammed with photos of the pair. 

The evolution of Charles Laughton 
from a hotel proprietor’s fat and indolent 
son, with a face (according to him) “like 
an elephant’s behind,” into one of today’s 
great character actors makes top reading. 
So do Miss Lanchester’s shrewd and far 
from solemn pronouncements on the art 
of acting. There are many diverting items 
on London stage folk, Hollywood, and the 
personalities that are developing the Brit- 
ish cinema into one of world importance. 
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Among these is Laughton himself; he and 
Erich Pommer are co-partners in May- 
flower Pictures, Ltd. (CHartes LAuGuton 
AND I. 269 pages, 61,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.50.) 





Sequel of a Heel 


There is a stigma attached to sequels 
but there have been so many exceptions 
—“Through the Looking Glass,” “Don 
Quixote, Part II,” “Joseph in Egypt,” to 
name a few—that it doesn’t seem to be 
much of a rule. Jerome Weidman’s sequel 
to “I Can Get It for You Wholesale” is 
one more exception. 

Wuat’s 1n It ror Me? picks up Harry 
Bogen where the author left him—a pros- 
perous scoundrel—and carries his saga to 
its inevitable, sorry conclusion. Inevita- 
ble? Maybe not, but it’s nice to think so. 
For Harry Bogen is without exaggera- 
tion, the fullest-blown, deepest-dyed rat 
in modern fiction—a heel without peer. 

The Great Bogen’s contempt for the 
world was as boundless as his self-admira- 
tion. Out of the Bronx, with a full equip- 
ment of gutter wit and philosophy, he 
had come to chisel his way into the gar- 
ment center. It was the perfect theatre 
for his little act—outsmarting the smart 
guys—and he made good in it, supplying 
all the applause himself. In the money, 
he began to dress better and look around 
for something in the feminine line that 
would do him credit. He found her in 
Martha Mills, a hot musical-comedy ac- 
tress, and the two set up housekeeping in 
a swell apartment. In this relationship, 
as in all his others, Harry thought he had 
the upper hand. But he didn’t realize un- 
til much too late that Martha knew as 
many answers as he did and even one or 
two besides. Fatal mistake. 

Jerome Weidman grew up in the Bronx 
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himself and he knows the environment 
and the struggle for existence that pro- 
duces such as Harry Bogen. His beauti- 
fully written book is more than just an 
indictment of a crooked and snobbish 
little cad. (Wuat’s 1n It For Me? 413 
pages, 138,000 words. Simon & Schuster, 


New York. $2.50.) 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Deap Nev. By John Masefield. 289 
pages, 89,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. The poet laureate’s alter ego, 


the Masefield of the “Sard Harker” sto- 
ries, writes an “autobiography of a corpse” 
—a cracking good eighteenth-century tale 
of the sea and the African slave coast. 


Buiack Is My Truetove’s Hair. By 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 281 pages, 
83,000 words. Viking, New York. $2.50. 
This story of Dena Janes, a typical Rob- 
erts heroine, and her flight from the sav- 
age Bill Langtry is a sensitive and finely 
wrought tale with never a discord in its 
cadenced prose. Maybe that’s what it 
lacks—a discordant note or two. 





BOOK WEEK 


~~ 





I am in a log cabin on the shores 
of Gander Lake, 3 miles north of Erls- 
boro, Okla. Two saddle horses are 
tethered in the shade of the willows. 
One of them is a pinto. He is so sleek 
and gentle-looking that my wife asked 
to ride him first. He tried no tricks on 
her. The stableman at Johnny Crist’s 
told me, while my wife was riding the 
pinto, that the pinto had just been shod 
the other day and that when an Indian 
boy tried to ride him yesterday he 
bucked like anything. I was afraid he 
might start bucking while my wife felt 
so secure on him. If he did there would 
be no more horseback riding for her as 
long as we stayed down here, even if 
she succeeded in staying on. When they 
loped up, I could see the most self-satis- 
fied gleam in that pinto’s eye as though 
to say: “I'll let her ride me, me lad; but 
just you hop on and I'll throw you 
higher than a kite.” So I had to say 
nonchalantly: “Let me try him.” He 
didn’t wait for the tap of the whip but 
trotted off to a point where his audi- 
ence could get a good perspective upon 
the proceedings. Then he contracted his 
hind legs, raised his rump, and whacked 
out with his hind legs like a mule trying 
to damage both a stable pole and a 
frightened hired hand. It wasn’t much 
of a buck and I let him know my criti- 
cal opinion of his antic by giving him a 
good sting with the crop. So he stiff- 
armed me, throwing forelegs forward 
simultaneously and landing on them 
with all the jar he could manage. I rode 
him out of that. We are friends now. 

The prairie wind blows refreshingly. 
They say the weather down here this 
year is, as is perpetually the case in 
California, unusual. They mean it is 
warm for this time of the year. Cali- 
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‘Spella Ho’ and What-ho 


by BURTON RASCOE 


fornians mean they have never known 
any other kind of weather. In between 
times of priming the gas range and 
building a fire in the open fireplace 
against the cold that descends upon the 
prairies after sundown no matter if it 
had been 110 in the shade at noon, I 
have been reading “Spella Ho” (Little, 
Brown -& Co., $2.50) by H. E. Bates; 
“King of the Beggars” (Viking, $3.50) 
by Sean O’Faolain; “Children of the 
Rising Sun” (Reynal & Hitchcock, $3) 
by Willard Price, and “Immortal 
Memory: the Real Robert Burns” 
(Liveright, $2.50) by John Lindsey. 

In “Spella Ho,” H. E. Bates has writ- 
ten a Briton’s Dreiserian novel of the 
period when Dreiser was considering the 
career of Yerkes and delineating it in 
“The Financier” and “The Titan.” It is 
the story of a Bruno Shadbolt, born in 
Midland English poverty, who has 
vitality, will, and determination and 
who early learns the power of money, 
decides to have it, and so gains it. Bates 
has long been considered a white hope 
among the younger Englishmen, be- 
cause he writes with honesty and force 
and because even when he banks his 
fires with detail you have a sense that 
the fire is still smoldering and read on. 
There is none of the ponderous power 
of Dreiser which makes even his worst 
writing a stimulant and, although this 
tale kept me absorbed in the career of 
Bruno, I wondered if Bates himself was 
ever as much interested in him as Sean 
O’Faolain was in the magnificent fraud 
he presents in “The King of the Beg- 
gars,” or as John Lindsey is in Bobby 
Burns in one of the best documented 
and one of the worst—most floridly— 
written biographies I have even en- 
countered. Of Price maybe more anon—. 
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Lavucuine Dietomat. By Daniele Var). 
447 pages, 165,000 words. Doubleday, Do- 
ran, New York. $3. The autobiography of 
one of Mussolini’s emissaries, author of 
“Maker of Heavenly Trousers” and an 
amusing raconteur when he’s not grinding 
the Fascist ax. 


Tue Best Piays or 1937-38. Edited by 
Burns Mantle. 508 poges. Photographs, 
appendixes, index. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $3. The veteran critic’s annual 
roundup of last season’s “best” theatrical 
fare, including the major portions of ten 


plays. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Corpse With tHe Grimy Guove, 
By R.A.J. Walling. 305 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. There were queer things 
happening at Bosenna Quay even before 
the strangled and shot gloved corpse was 
found in a near-by wood. Also, even be- 
fore that time Philip Tolefree had arrived 
on the scene to do the detecting, along 
with his friend Farrar, who tells this first- 
class story. 


Tue Case or THE Cueatine Brine. By 
Milton Propper. 304 pages. Harpers, New 
York. $2. Returning from her Bermuda 
honeymoon, Janet Herrick is just about 
to have her bags inspected by the customs, 
when she’ keels over—dead of cyanide 
poisoning. Since the Herricks are a Phila- 
delphia family, Tommy Rankin of the 
Philadelphia police threads the maze that 
leads to a not entirely unexpected solution. 





AVIATION 


Dividing the Atlantic: 
Pan American and Export Lines 





Agree to Share Service 


Last week, over two oceans, trade winds 
blew news of America’s great international 
air line—Pan American Airways. 


Atlantic 


For many years international air-trans- 
port experts assumed Pan American 
would become the sole American operator 
across the North Atlantic, as it is across 
the Pacific, throughout Latin America, 
and in Alaska. Since 1931 an agreement 
with Imperial Airways has promised Pan 
American sole American entry into New- 
foundland, Ireland, England, and Ber- 
muda. Since 1936 an agreement with 
Portugal has guaranteed it sole American 
entry into the Azores and Lisbon. To- 
gether, these pacts sewed up all the prac- 
tical air routes to Europe until transports 
get big enough to carry loads direct to 
the European mainland. 

But two years ago, the aggressive Ameri- 
can Export (steamship) Lines began 
studies for an air route to supplement its 
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ocean services to the Mediterranean. Its 
representatives protested Pan American’s 
“monopoly” before Congressional com- 
mittees. Joseph P. Kennedy’s Maritime 
Commission was persuaded to recom- 
mend that more than one company share 
Atlantic air traffic. Presumably confident 
that it would get permission to use the 
Azores, American Export set up American 
Export Air Lines, Inc., as a subsidiary. 
On Sept. 7, 1938, it contracted with Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. for a $150,000 
flying boat for a program of “survey” 
flights next spring. On Sept. 28, American 
Export Air Lines filed data with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission for a 
security issue of $1,237,500. And a fort- 
night ago its vice president, James M. 
Eaton, disclosed an agreement with Musso- 
lini’s air-line trust, Ala Littoria. 

Last week it became known that Amer- 
ican Export had concluded an agreement 
with Pan American to let both companies 
into the Azores. Pan American will have 
exclusive rights to the northern route (to 
England); American Export, exclusive 
entry into the Mediterranean. Both com- 
panies will share in operations to France 
an! Germany. 

Such a competitive setup will, strange- 
ly enough, probably react in some 
ways to Pan American’s advantage. The 
United States has ruled that no country 
can establish a regular transatlantic ser- 
vice in this country until an American 
company is ready to operate a flight-for- 
flight reciprocal service. With England, 
Germany, France, and Italy eager to set 
up services, a single American operator 
would be under terrific pressure to match 
them all. Furthermore, a voluntary sur- 
render of its “monopoly” position will be 
excellent Washington politics. 


Pacific 

The story from the West is Pan Ameri- 
can’s own. Under the terms of the new 
Civil Aeronautics Authority Act, an air 
line may apply for a change of air- 
mail pay rate, no matter what figure it 
bid to get its pre-act mail contract. At 
its current rate of $2 a mile, Pan Ameri- 
can lost some $475,000 on its Pacific runs 
in 1937—though it is an overall money- 
maker and is now dropping $95,000 per 
month. With such losses, the company 
told the Civil Aeronautics Authority it 
could not continue or add new equipment. 
What it must have was no less than $7 a 
mile on westward crossings. 

The demand put the new Authority on 
the spot. If the line discontinues, the 
Navy will howl that it has lost two po- 
tential air bases at Midway and Wake 
and the State Department will miss the 
prestige value of the line in Asia. But if 
the CAA grants such liberal rates, the 
Post Office will swoon at the expense, 
Congress will storm at the subsidy, and 
the domestic air-line operators getting 28 
cents a mile will cry “favoritism.” 
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Leadership for Labor Peace 
Taken by the Administration 


Perkins Overture Made 
After A.F.L. Rebuffs Plans for 
Unity With C.L.O. 


On the opening day of the A.F. of L. 
Houston convention, President Roosevelt 
urged in a message that every possible door 
be left open to labor peace (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 17). Next day a White House spokes- 
man suggested unity would aid recovery. 
Oct. 13, Elmer F. Andrews, Wage-Hour 
Law Administrator, asked the A.F. of L. 
and C.1.0. to get together. When, at last 
week’s end, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins proposed a definite mediation 
plan, it became clear that the White House 
finally has decided the time is ripe for 
labor rapprochement. 

The mediation plan, outlined by Miss 
Perkins in a speech before the Order of 
Railway Conductors (independent) at 
Columbus, Ohio, provided that the AF. 
of L. and C.I.O. each appoint a committee 
of five with powers to bind the organia- 
tions to their decisions. The committees in 
turn would appoint three disinterested 
members and go to work as a board of 
thirteen to end labor’s split. 

The Administration’s first concrete peace 
proposal came just five days late for the 
A.F. of L. Oct. 10, three days before the 
convention ended, delegates adopted a 
policy of war by defeating the proposal of 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Teamsters 





International 





Acme 


Miss Perkins offered a peace plan 


Union, for new overtures to the C.L.O. 
Instead they resolved that peace was im- 
possible until John L. Lewis resigns or 
“adherents deprive him of his authority” 
and until Communistic C.1.0. leaders are 
ousted. William Green, reelected president 
for his fourteenth successive term, laughed 
off Lewis’ proposal that both labor leaders 
resign for harmony’s sake. 
Other convention decisions: 





Act 


Tobin and Green of the A.F. of L.... Lewis of the C.1.0. 


New Deal. An unscheduled report of the 
resolutions committee headed by Matthew 
Woll and John P. Frey, criticizing govern- 
ment encroachments upon business and 
labor as “socialistic tendencies,” was inter- 
preted as an attack on the New Deal and 
was referred to the executive council for 
burial. 

NLRA. Amendments were approved 
that would (1) force the NLRB to grant 
craft elections on request; (2) curtail the 
board’s power to invalidate contracts; (3) 
set up qualifications for examiners and lib- 
eralize power to issue subpoenas; (4) make 
the union party to proceedings where or- 
ders are entered against employers; (5) 
open all NLRB files to the public; and (6) 
make the NLRB conduct elections within 
30 days of request and decide all cases 
within 45 days of hearing. Proposals to 
grant court review of fact as well as law 
and to separate judicial from administra- 
tive duties of the NLRB were referred to 
the executive council for further study. 

Wage-Hour Act. An official study was 
authorized with a view to proposing 
amendments. Principal objections at pres- 
ent: the power granted the administrator 
to define apprentices; his authority to veto 
recommendations of industry committees 
and to recognize labor classifications set- 
ting up minimum wages lower than 40 
cents an hour. 

National Affairs. The organization en- 
dorsed the domestic allotment plan for 
agriculture and criticized the Patman Anti- 
Chain Store Bill. 


Significance 


The C.1.0., with its convention sched- 
uled for Nov. 14, is in better position to 
accept the Perkins mediation plan than the 
A.F. of L., which is hampered by the tech- 
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A cooperative venture: the Eastern States mill at Buffalo, N. Y 
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International 


Trading oranges for gasoline at a cooperative station 


nical problem of getting broad powers for 
such a committee without convention ac- 
tion. Coolness of the A.F. of L. leadership 
toward the Administration, also is a factor. 
Neither side, however, wants the stigma 
of turning down the offer. 

Strong action taken at Houston is no 
real barrier if the A.F. of L. leadership de- 
cides negotiations will better its position. 
Liberal interpretation of the phrase “until 
adherents deprive him [Lewis] of his au- 
thority” would assume this could be ac- 
complished by the approval of a C.L.O. 
constitution definitely specifying the pow- 
ers of its executive, whether Lewis or an- 
other. 

Washington expects the President to 
make his next move—appointment of a 
fact-finding body to study the union-vs.- 
union war—either during or soon after the 
C.1.0. convention, if mediation makes no 
progress. 

Most employers were encouraged by 
Washington moves to effect labor peace, 
but those who hoped to equalize the 
NLRA through united employer-A F. of L. 





action were disappointed by the conven- 
tion’s indecision over proposals for widen- 
ing court powers and separating NLRB 
functions. 





Labor Notes 


Chances that the United States will see 
the greatest railroad strike in its history 
before the end of the year increased last 
week. John J. Pelley, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, told the 
President’s fact-finding commission study- 
ing the strike threat that “there is nothing 
that can be done for this railroad industry 
that would obviate the necessity of prose- 
cuting this wage reduction to the last,” 
just before the hearing closed. The com- 
mission is not expected to report until 
Oct. 27. The rail workers, who have voted 
to strike against the 15 per cent cut, have 
proposed a rehabilitation program involv- 
ing integration of rails and competing 
transportation facilities through Federal 
regulation, with the restriction of funded 
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debt, which the workers insist is the root 
of railway losses. 


] Legal precedent for assessment of dam- 
ages against sit-down strikers was estab- 
lished last week when a Philadelphia jury 
awarded the McNeely & Price Co., tanners, 
$5,000 from 204 individual members of the 
National Leather Workers Federation 
(C.1.0.) who sat down July 13, 1937, when 
contract negotiations reached an impasse. 
The Company claimed 55,000 skins in 
process of tanning were damaged. The 
union will appeal. 





Co-op Network 
Spreads in U.S. 


In the Municipal Auditorium of Kansas 
City, Mo., last week some 600 persons 
from 38 states gathered for the eleventh 
biennial congress of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. This organization, 
formed in 1916 to promote the growth of 
consumer co-ops, now counts among its 
members most of the largest and strongest 
organizations in the field. Its delegates re- 
viewed and debated cooperative princi- 
ples in general. But mostly they recited a 
tale of growth. 

A favorite topic was the spread of co-ops 
into new fields. Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
president of the Cooperative League, urged 
still another venture—establishment of a 
cooperative banking system in which mem- 
ber societies might deposit their funds in- 
stead of leaving them in commercial banks 
drawing no interest. Such a banking sys- 
tem “would then use the funds of the co- 
operative movement for the financing of 
cooperatives,” he said. “These cooperative 
funds are now used by commercial banks 
to finance the competitors of the coop- 
eratives.” 


Government Help 


Last month the country’s first coop- 
erative movie theatre opened at Greenbelt, 
Md., one of the three model towns spon- 
sored by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, where all local trade is run on the 
cooperative plan. These towns comprise 
one example of government encouragement 
of cooperatives. Other instances include the 
granting of Federal loans to build a co-op 
tractor factory in Arthurdale, W.Va. 
(Newsweek, Sept. 5), and to establish 
co-op hosiery mills in five other subsistence 
homesteads (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 12). How- 
ever, aside from such financial aid, the 
Administration’s attitude toward coopera- 
tives is that they must grow from the 
ground up and that there is little the gov- 
ernment can legitimately do to help them. 

The movement progresses slowest in 
large cities, though even here a foothold 
has been attained. In the urban sections 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Atter the first sharp frost of fore- 
boding that followed the four-power 
pact, the business atmosphere has 
warmed up a bit. Since the beginning 
of October a nostalgic touch of thin 
summer sunshine has helped to thaw 
the wintry chill that shook the world 
with the Czech crisis and the menacing 
German gestures since. But the warmth 
is not deep and, judging by some of 
the fall foliage that has begun to 
flutter from the trees along the Poto- 
mac, the golden haze that hangs over 
the political landscape only softens the 
outlines of a business scene that may 
be much bleaker when winter comes. 

Cheered by reminiscent days of 
2,000,000-share trading in big blocks, 
security markets have overcome their 
early hesitancy and broken through to 
new high levels for the year. Expanding 
steel, motorcar, and electric-power out- 
put has lifted speculative spirits. A 
flood stream of government money 
pouring into heavy construction work 
is still raising public-contract awards 
to unprecedented levels, though private 
building still lags. 

Evidences of a less impatient and 
peremptory attitude on the part of 
SEC in applying the death-sentence 
and compulsory integration provisions 
of the Holding Company Act in the case 
of certain utilities have heightened 
hopes that some form of “cooperation” 
less drastic than that of the four powers 
in dismembering Czechoslovakia may 
be worked out in this field of domestic 
totalitarianism. 

Commercial loans of member banks 
continue to increase slightly, but much 
less rapidly than deposits and surplus 
reserves, especially in New York in- 
stitutions. The continuing tide of 
foreign gold inflow is raising the ocean 
of idle funds to fantastic levels. Clearly 
confidence has not made any consider- 
able recovery abroad. The grisly mills 
of the war gods still sustain our export 
trade balance. Strengthening copper 
prices are possibly a sign of this sinister 
stimulus. 

By contrast with this last, industry- 
wide price cuts in crude petroleum and 
in automobile and other steel products 
raise some curious questions on the eve 
of the anti-monopoly gunning season 
scheduled to begin after elections. In 





Indian Summer 


by VIRGIL JORDAN 


recent years both basic industries have 
been now encouraged or exhorted to 
conserve or to stabilize, and then pro- 
secuted or threatened for it. The C.L.0., 
with strong wage interests to protect 
in both fields, now suddenly appears as 
a participant in the proceedings, even 
to the point of implying, in Phil 
Murray’s statement about the steel- 
price situation, that it may support 
legislation to control competitive 
“terrorism.” It must be as confusing to 
Senator *O’Mahoney’s bushwhackers 
and beagles to flush this unexpected 
rabbit before the hunt is on as it is 
hard for the bewildered businessman 
who has heard the hounds to tell which 
way the wind is blowing. 

But a few falling leaves may serve as 
straws. Despite increased employment 
in August and probably in September, 
relief rolls, expenditures, and Federal 
deficits are rising to new highs, and 
with them official ingenuity in devising 
new schemes of governmental salvation. 
With the collapse of the triple A farm- 
price raising plan comes the colossal 
conception of classifying the population 
into permanent income groups and 
putting the low brackets on bread cards 
carrying the privilege of free or low- 
price “corn” paid for out of the em- 
peror’s purse—the public treasury. 
Simultaneously the first feelers for a 
universal extension and expansion of 
state pensions and insurance are put 
forth in a frantic pre-election effort to 
take the bloom off the competitive 
utopias and scrip paradises of Cali- 
fornia crackpots which are outbidding 
the more abundant life. 

The bald fact is that in the past few 
weeks the blueprint of the appalling 
plan for building poverty and public 
dependency as a permanent institution 
and claSs status in the life of the 
American people has been brought 
closer to completion. Even though the 
market seems to be enjoying its halcyon 
days blithely oblivious of the prodigious 
problem this puts to posterity, one must 
wonder what sort of business boom 
beyond the next few months we can 
expect to build on this foundation. 

Indian summer, to be sure; but the 
Indian totes a terrible tomahawk in 
his belt. 
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of the East, from the District of Columbia 
to Maine, there are now about 200 co-ops, 
compared with less than 80 two years ago, 

Speakers at the Kansas City meeting 
reported a growth in membership during 
the last two years, pointing out that peo- 
ple become more cooperative-minded dur- 
ing hard times. On the other hand, the 
curtailment of public purchasing power in 
recent months tended to restrict coopera- 
tives’ sales just as it did the volume of 
ordinary business. Bartering, while not 
typical of co-op transactions, occasionally 
crops up, especially in a recession. 





Significance 

While experts differ over what they in- 
clude under the term “consumer coop- 
erative,” conservative estimates place the 
number of co-op societies in the United 
States at about 7,000. They contain 
2,000,000 members, more than four-fifths 
of whom live in rural areas. The organiza- 
tions do an annual business of some $500,- 
000,000. While this is only a little more 
than 1 per cent of the nation’s total, the 
co-ops loom important in certain fields, as 
in the supplying of feed, seed, fertilizer, 
and supplies to farmers, where they ac- 
count for one-eighth of the entire trade. 

The fastest growing phase of the entire 
movement has been the spread of co-op 
gasoline stations, which today do a $110,- 
000,000 annual business. Other spheres of 
activity include the controversial coop- 
erative health associations (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 8), in which periodical dues entitle 
members to free medical service, and co- 
operative burial associations, which have 
about 27,000 members, mostly in the Mid- 
west. 





Consumer Subsidy 


Wallace’s Plan for Surpluses 


Stirs Fear of Business Groups 


Since 1920, when the postwar slump 
focused attention on farm relief, the United 
States has tried high tariffs, low tariffs, ex- 
port encouragements, direct and indirect sub- 
sidies, and production control in efforts to 
cut down surpluses that kept farm prices 
low. Last week, amid new agrarian grum- 
bles, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace announced that the Administra- 
tion was considering a new plan to aug- 
ment the farm program—subsidizing con- 
sumption among the needy. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Corp., 
under its new chief, Jesse W. Trapp, now 
distributes free food and clothing to the 
20,200,000 persons on relief. Wallace’s plan 
would extend its function to distribute cot- 
ton goods, meat, fruit, green vegetables, 
and dairy products to low-income groups 
not on relief, at prices below the market. 
About 20,700,000 persons would be added 
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to the FSCC’s customers if, in final draft, 
the plan covers all the “. . . one-third of a 
nation” described by President Roosevelt 
as ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clad. 

The FSCC is prepared to distribute 
150,000,000 worth of food and clothing 
to reliefers this year. The Wallace plan, 
however, has not yet reached the stage of a 
financial estimate, since many of the com- 
modities will come out of stocks held by 
the government as security for loans to 
farmers totaling about $500,000,000. His 
plan contemplates dealing only in commod- 
ites for which the demand is “elastic”— 
rising when consumer income increases, 
falling off during hard times. 

Reactions to the proposal varied. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau was 
enthusiastic. Sen. William E. Borah ap- 
proved. But business was inclined to op- 
pose it. The textile trade didn’t believe 
the plan would help move cotton, since 
cotton and cloth prices are already at rock- 
bottom levels. The National Food and 
Grocery Conference Committee feared un- 
certainty might hurt prices by discourag- 
ing retail stocking for fall and winter. Re- 
tailers’ alarm mounted as they feared the 
plan might set up government stores. 





Significance 


The proposed domestic dumping pro- 
gram is an attempt to solve three prob- 
lems: (1) the “want in the midst of 
plenty” paradox, (2) mounting stocks of 
surplus commodities held by the govern- 
ment, and (3) criticism of the present pro- 
gram and proposals for price fixing, which 
Wallace tried to alleviate Oct. 14 in a 
speech at Springfield, Il. 

In broad outline the plan has wide ap- 
peal, but details not yet worked out prom- 
ise trouble. Major stumbling blocks: (1) 
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classification of those entitled to lower 
prices to prevent chiseling; (2) the blow to 
small stores if government owned outlets 
are set up, and (3) the problem of over- 
coming consumer resistance created by a 
two-price system even if existing retail 
stores are used. 


Price Slashes 


Steel and Oil Quotations 
Cut to Lowest in Months 





The sharpest decline in months occurred 
last week in the prices of two major com- 
modities. 


Steel 


Leading companies reduced quotations 
$4 a ton on sheets, strip, and a number of 
other products used largely by automo- 
bile manufacturers. While there was talk 
that the Detroit differential of $2 had 
also been waived and of shading on other 
products as well, these reports could not 
be confirmed at the start of the week. 

Coming after last summer’s sweeping 
reductions in a long list of steel products 
(Newsweek, July 4), the latest cuts 
brought into the open a wave of under- 
cover price shading that had _ spread 
throughout the industry in recent weeks. 
Immediate provocation for last week’s 
move was the placing of an order by the 
Ford Motor Co. for 50,000 tons of steel 
with the United States Steel Corp. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at the reduced quo- 
tations. 

Everyone denied responsibility for start- 
ing the price paring. “Companies other 
than Bethlehem made the price,” com- 
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Potatoes figure in the surplus commodity distribution to reliefers 
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mented Paul Mackall, Bethlehem’s vice 
president in charge of sales, while C. V. 
McKaig, U.S. Steel vice president, said 
his firm had not instigated the action but 
“had to follow” the lead of competitors. 

This situation prompted Philip Murray, 
chairman of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, to issue a statement denounc- 
ing “the terror-stricken condition of the 
steel industry brought about by a system 
of cutthroat competition.” He added: “If 
the steel corporations cannot put their 
own house in order, it is the avowed pur- 
pose of the organized steelworkers .. . 
to promote a constructive legislation pro- 
gram that will adequately protect the in- 
terests of the industry and its workers.” 


Oil 


Purchasing companies in the midconti- 





nent and East Texas districts cut crude ° 


oil prices by 15 to 20 cents a barrel, the 
first general price revision since quotations 
were boosted 15 cents in January 1937. 
Although stocks of crude above ground 
are the lowest in sixteen years, there is an 
excess supply of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts. Gasoline inventories are almost 
3,000,000 barrels larger than a year ago; 
stocks of gas and fuel oil, 35,000,000 bar- 
rels larger. This situation has been reflect- 
ed in persistent weakness in gasoline and 
fuel oil prices in recent months. 





Significance 


The reduction in crude quotations oc- 
curred primarily because refiners could no 
longer afford to pay former prices for 
crude and still make a profit. Oil men 
point out also that since the Madison oil 
trial (Newsweek, Jan. 31), the large 
companies can no longer buy up distress 
stocks of gasoline from small independ- 
ents in order to bolster the market. Al- 
though motorists and other consumers of 
petroleum products may benefit to a lim- 
ited extent from last week’s action, the 
main effect should be to restore a more 
normal price relationship between crude 
oil and refined. 

The latest cut in steel prices means a 
savings to automobile manufacturers of 
about $2 per car, but compared with a 
year ago costs are now at least $9 lower. 

On the other hand, for steel companies, 
most of which have been operating at a 
loss, the new schedule darkens the earn- 
ings outlook. The larger orders placed by 
the automobile companies as a result of 
the concessions were offset for a time by 
the uncertainty that disclosure of the 
price weakness created among other ma- 
jor buyers. As a result steel operations 
fell back to 49.4 per cent of capacity this 
week, compared to 51.4 per cent last week, 
the peak for 1938. 

Commodity markets in general showed 
little effects of the weakness in steel and 
oil. Strengthened by brisk consumer de- 
mand, the domestic price of copper rose 
54 cent to 1114 cents a pound, a new 1938 
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high and the fifth increase in the metal’s 
level this month. Quotations of other 
products, including zinc, also advanced. 





Utility Truce 


Peace Long Way Off Despite 


‘Death Sentence’ Compliance 


Soon after the Public Utilities Holding 
Company Act was passed in 1935, Sec- 
tion 11—providing for geographic integra- 
tion—became known as the “death sen- 
tence” for holding concerns. Administra- 
tion leaders accused utility publicists of in- 
venting the expression to enlist public sym- 
pathy. 

Last week Electric Bond & Share, largest 
of the companies affected and one that 
had long fought the act, dramatized what 
appears to be a new attitude on the part of 
the utilities by announcing its intention to 
file an integration plan under Section 11 
before the Dec. 1 deadline imposed by the 
SEC. Next day President Roosevelt—a 
phrasemaker himself—said that now the 
Administration would have a chance to 
prove that what the act really imposed 
was a “health senience.” He hailed the 
company’s decision as a concrete example 
of cooperation between business and gov- 
ernment. 





Blank & Stoller 


C. E. Groesbeck of Bond & Share 


Simultaneously Chairman William O. 
Douglas of the SEC revealed that a num- 
ber of other important holding companies 
have given official or unofficial assurance 
of their intentions to comply with his 
August letter setting the deadline. Both 
SEC and utility officials agree that most 
of the industry will at least file plans on 
time. 

Announcing Bond & Share’s step, Chair- 
man C. E. Groesbeck told stockholders it 


es 





was time for the controversy over Section 
11 to “pass from the emotional stage, and 
it is to be hoped from the political as well, 
into a practical stage” where the SEC and 
the utilities “can proceed with an orderly 
and dispassionate examination of the tech- 
nical, legal, and business phases of the 
subject.” In negotiations so far the atti- 
tude of the SEC had been “encouraging 
rather than discouraging,” he said. Not to 
be outdone in honeyed words, Douglas 
characterized the company’s decision as 
“easily one of the most constructive steps 
taken by the industry since the passage 
of the act.” 

The plan to be filed by the company, 
whose $3,000,000,000 empire represents 18 
per cent of the power industry’s assets, will 
necessarily be tentative. In broad outline 
it will set up three major integrated sys- 
tems: one in the Northwest, one in the 
Texas area, and one around Pennsylvania. 
Although some underlying holding com- 
panies may be rearranged, Groesbeck 
made it clear that dissolution of the parent 
corporation is not contemplated. 





Significance 


Despite the trend to harmonious rela- 
tions between the utilities and the Admin- 
istration, the peace is likely to be only a 
truce. Even though the companies file 
tentative compliance plans, a real fight is 
expected when the details of these plans 
are worked out. The interests of utilities 
securities holders and managements are 
bound to conflict with the SEC’s purpose 
to effect geographic integration. Insiders 
assert that the SEC still hopes even to 
dissolve top holding companies like Elec- 


tric Bond & Share itself. 





Educational Housing 


Construction of a “transition type” of 
housing, to last for five to fifteen years and 
to be used in educating certain “marginal 
families” to the responsibilities of living in 
modern dwellings, was urged as part of the 
Federal housing program last week by 
Harold E. Pomeroy, California Relief Ad- 
ministrator. Addressing the sixth annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Housing Officials at Washington, he de- 
scribed difficulties of housing some migra- 
tory workers and relief families unused to 
decent housing. He found that some of 
them tore up the doors and shingles of 
their new quarters for firewood; others 
huddled in one room, using the remainder 
for storage and refuse. Other matters dis- 
cussed by the officials were: establishment 
of housing as a “definite political issue” 
on which candidates be compelled to take 
a position, lowering of construction costs 
through standardization, rules to deter- 
mine what is a substandard dwelling, and 
legislation encouraging slum owners to re- 
habilitate their own property. 

Nathan Straus, United States Housing 
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Distillers’ head: W. A. Sturgis 


Authority Administrator, said there were 
prospects that an average of 5,000 dwell- 
ing units would go into construction each 
month in the year ahead under USHA’s 
$800,000 slum-clearance program (NEws- 
week, Aug. 1). 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Storm Aftermath 


Conferences began between Federal 
farm agencies and the RFC to devise a 
program for salvaging approximately 
4,000,000,000 feet of timber felled by 
New England’s recent hurricane. The 
windfall—reportedly large enough to keep 
local sawmills busy four or five years— 
includes evergreens, birch, oak, and maple 
and has been valued at $25,000,000, or 
about one-fifth of the nation’s annual 
lumber requirements. F. A. Silcox, Fed- 
eral Forestry Service chief who is acting 
as coordinator, warned that the down trees 
must be cleared immediately because of 
the fire hazard, although further salvage 
operations can wait a year before the 
timber will begin to deteriorate. Financ- 
ing proposals include: (1) government 
loans to woodlands owners with the fallen 
timber as collateral and (2) the forma- 
tion of a corporation to purchase the tim- 
ber outright. Rehabilitation work in the 
area would take much of the lumber. 


Chain Stores 

After hearing a slashing attack by Rep. 
Wright Patman on the “unholy and un- 
justifiable interstate chain-store system,” 
delegates to the Chicago convention of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists adopted a resolution calling for sup- 
port of his Chain Store Tax Bill to be re- 
introduced in Congress next session. Also 
last week, in Chicago, Don Francisco, 
president of Lord & Thomas advertising 
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agency, warned the National Association 
of Food Chains that they must educate 
the public to the benefits of the chain- 
store system. 


Liquor Leader 

Dr. Wesley A. Sturgis, Yale law profes- 
sor and a director of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, was elected executive 
director of the Distilled Spirits Institute 
at a starting salary of $30,000. He will 
make his headquarters in Washington. 
Since the death in April 1937 of 
W. Forbes Morgan, who that year re- 
signed as treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee to head the institute, 
the distillers have been searching for a 
satisfactory successor. The new director 
says he has the greatest respect for tee- 
totalers but when anyone tries to “pro- 
mote statutory prohibition . . . my sense 
of tolerance ends.” He hopes that “by co- 
operation with the public authorities we 
can eliminate all aspects of the sale and 
consumption of alcoholic beverages which 
may be offensive to important groups of 
our citizens.” Gene Tunney, chairman of 
the American Distilling Co., who with- 
drew from the institute last August charg- 
ing it was “a protective society without 
social consciousness,” said earlier that if 
Dr. Sturgis was elected he would recom- 
mend that his company rejoin. 


Subsidized Funerals 


Government contribution toward the 
burial expenses of the poor was advocated 
at the National Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation convention in New York. Dele- 
gates complained about their “increasing- 
ly severe burden” of caring for the in- 
digent dead. They estimate that some fi- 
nancial assistance is required to defray 
funeral costs (averaging around $200) in 
one-fifth of the country’s 1,400,000 an- 
nual deaths. It was suggested that gov- 
ernment participation follow along the 
lines of the Social Security program on 
the basis that “community responsibility 
toward the living should extend to the 
dead.” 


Reassurances 

New York Board of Trade members 
were told by Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, that the monopoly 
study would include the methods of gov- 
ernment as well as business and that all 
interests would get a fair deal. He char- 
acterized the inquiry as a search for in- 
formation on the concentration of wealth 
and power to find “a formula which, in 
the basic industries at least, will elimi- 
nate the evils of competition.” 


Trends 

Residential building contracts let in 
$7 Eastern states totaled $99,574,000 for 
September, 52 per cent over last year, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. The 
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FOR A MORE 
SUCCESSFUL 
APPEARANCE 


VEG-ELAY 


It’s the man who always looks his best that 
usually gets to the top first— 
Veg-E-Lay will help you look your 
best. It will keep your hair as keen 
and youthful appearing as any Hol- 
lywood Star—why?—because Veg-E- 
Lay is made to please young men 
and men who want to stay young. 
It also eliminates clinging dandruff, 
corrects dry hair, tones the scalp and 
stops excessive falling hair. Get a 
bottle of Lucky Tiger Veg-E-Lay to- 
day, and improve your appearance. 
FREE Most druggists and barbers have Veg-E- 
Lay—if yours does not, send his name 


and 12¢ postage to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing, and we will send you Free a 35¢ Trial Size. 


Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., Dept.58 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Gimericad No.1 Place to Rest 
and Recuperate this Winter 


] > pow SKIES from morn till night—con- 
stant sunshine—out-of-doors living all 
day every day. That is “winter” in Tucson— 
driest city in the desert sunshine country. 
Here you can relax day after day in nat- 
ural, health-giving ultra-violet rays. 
_ Or you can play with new zest, for there 
is much to do. Ride, fish, hunt; 
visit historic missions, primitive 
ruins and nearby Old Mexico. 
Find real western ranch life, too. 
Accommodations are modern 
and ample. Costs are moderate. 





TUCSON, ARIZONA 


| * Send me your new illustrated booklet: 
“New LIFE IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE” 
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daily average for September contracts 
showed a slight contraseasonal increase 
over August. 


Automobile output for last week was 
estimated at 50,450 units, the first time 
since early May that production exceeded 
the 50,000 level. The preceding week’s pro- 
duction of cars and trucks was 37,665. 


Machine-tool orders for September, as 
reflected by the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association index, declined 3.5 
points from the August level of 120.9, the 
high point for the year. In September 
1937 the index stood at 210.7. 


Railroad carloadings for the week ended 
Oct. 8 reached still another peak for the 
year. The 702,964 cars of revenue freight 
showed a decline of only 13.5 per cent from 


the 1937 level, according to the Association . 


of American Railroads. 





TRANSITION 


Married: 


In Wilmington, Del., Lucite Eveiina 
pu Pont, daughter of Irénée du Pont, 
member of the board of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and Rosert B. Furnt of 
West Cornwall, Conn. Holder of a Ph. D. 
from Yale, Flint is a chemist in the du 
Pont firm. 





Count Itya To.stoy, grandson of 
Count Leo Tolstoy, Russian novelist, and 
Beatrice Ames Stewart, former wife of 
Donald Ogden Stewart, writer and actor, 
in Baltimore. 


In Glasgow, Prunetua Stack, 23, 
head of the Women’s League of Health 
and Beauty, and Lorp Davin DovG.tas- 
HamiItrTon, 26, son of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, first peer of Scotland, while police 
struggled to control a crowd of 20,000 out- 
side the cathedral. A_ physical-culture 
teacher, she conducts mass calisthenics 
throughout the country as part of the 
government’s campaign for “national fit- 
ness.” At the ceremony she discarded the 
shorts she usually wears in public for a 
velvet dress and a 5-yard train, while 
her husband wore the traditional Scottish 
kilts. 





Marriage Revealed: 


Of Ep Lunn, 32, Howard Hughes’ 
round-the-world flight engineer, and E 1- 
NoRE Hoacuanp, his 19-year-old former 
secretary, at Elkton, Md., Oct. 8. While he 
was girdling the globe last July, she an- 
nounced their engagement. Upon landing 
in New York, he denied it, saying: “I’ve 
never even had a date with the girl.” She 
fainted. Last week Lund, general manager 
of an airplane sales company, wanted to 
“forget about that. We’re very, very happy 
now, and that’s all that matters.” 


Of Harry Srincuair Jr., son of the oil 
magnate, and Roma Jane Pecuner, 20- 
year-old San Franciscan, in Yuma, Ariz., 
Aug. 24. 





Divorce Sought: 


In Los Angeles, from Ken Maynarp, 
43-year-old circus manager and cowboy- 
film hero, by Mary Exuste Maynarp. She 
charged that he took an unnamed woman 
on an Eastern tour “solely for sociable 
purposes.” In settlement, she asked for 
$500 monthly living expenses and division 
of their joint property, valued at $100,000. 





Appointed : 


As Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, Bric. Gen. GrorcE 
C. MarsHALL, 57-year-old former aide of 
Gen. John J. Pershing. He succeeds Major 
Gen. Stanley Embick, new head of the 
Fourth Corps Area, Atlanta, as the fifth in 
command of the country’s armed forces. 


Honored: 


Mrs. Payne Wuirtney, as “the First 
Lady of the American turf,” by the Thor- 
oughbred Club of America at its annual 








Wide World 


Mrs. Payne Whitney 


dinner i Lexington, Ky. Owner of the 
Greentree Stables (Twenty Grand, 1931 
Kentucky Derby winner) and mother of 
John Hay (Jock) Whitney, she received 
a life membership in the club for her con- 
tributions to the sport during the last 25 
years. 


As “the hen of the year,” a Ruope 
Istanp Rep owned by J. J. Warren of 
North Brookfield, Mass., by the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council, in 
New York City. She won the award, based 
on egg-laying ability and ancestry, from 
twenty other competitors throughout the 








country. By producing 341 eggs in 5] 
weeks, she stacked up a total of 84.995 
points—.865 more than the runner-up. 





Boycotted: 


By Italian newspapers, motion pic- 
tures featuring CHaruie CHAPLIN, the 
Marx Broruers, and the Ritz Broruers 
because all are “non-Aryan.” The Tevere 





Wide World 


Chaplin once, Chaplin today 


proclaimed that Italians can no longer 
laugh at Jewish comedians: “It’s a well- 
known fact that Hollywood for many years 
has been a mecca for Jews of all na- 
tionalities . . . The Marx Brothers are 
only a big bluff. Their clowning may suc- 
ceed in drawing smiles from maids, but 
Italians do not need to take delight in 
their stupidity . . . a perfect example of 
the degenerated geniality of the Jewish 
race.” 





Danced: 


By Kina Georce VI and Queen 
Euizasetu, the Lambeth Walk and the 
Palais Glide—1938 successors to the Big 
Apple and the Shag—at the annual Gillie 
Ball for servants and laborers of Balmoral 
Castle, Scotland. 





Concluded: 


By Bearrice Hovuptint, that there is 
nothing to spiritualism because it lacks 
basic foundation of proof. Her magician- 
husband, Harry Houdini, spent his life- 
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Mrs. Harry Houdini 
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time studying the subject and died (Oct. 
31, 1926) without stating his convictions. 
But he had made a compact with his wife 
that, if he died first, she would try to com- 
municate with him on each anniversary of 
his death. She made ten such efforts and 
all failed. Now she has abandoned the 
annual seance: “If anybody could get 
through, it would be Houdini.” 


Hoped: 


By Exuiorr Roosevett, that his fa- 
ther will refuse to seek a third term in 
the White House. The president of Texas 
State Network, Inc., said in Houston: “I 
wouldn’t know actually whether he plans 
to run again but, personally, I hope he 
doesn’t. Being the son of the President is 
sometimes a handicap.” 








Ailing: 

The Rev. Cuar.es E. Covucu in, with 
a heavy cold, at the Shrine of the Little 
Flower, Royal Oak, Mich. Though he with- 
drew from “all radio activity” in 1936 
after gaining political prominence and 
papal disfavor, Father Coughlin will re- 
sume his regular Sunday broadcasts over 
a national network Nov. 6. The sermons 
will deal mainly with his campaign against 
Communism, run for 52 weeks over 44 
stations from Maine to Kansas, and be 
financed by public contributions. 


Shot: 


Ruts Erttinea’s second husband, Myru 
ALDERMAN, by her first husband, Martin 
Snyder, at the Alderman bungalow in 
Hollywood. Snyder, whom the blues sing- 
er divorced in Chicago last November, 
fired two shots at Alderman, wrestled for 
possession of a gun with Miss Etting, 
dodged bullets fired by his daughter of a 
previous marriage, Edith Snyder (an Al- 
derman house guest), walked next door, 
and telephoned police. Injured in the ab- 
domen, Alderman, a musician, was taken 
to a Los Angeles hospital. 








Died: 


Granp Duke Cyrrit VLADIMIROvICH, 
62, head of the House of Romanoff and 
pretender to the nonexistent Russian 
throne, at the American hospital in Paris, 
of a leg infection following an operation 
for arteriosclerosis, Oct. 12. The leader of 
the exiled White Russians was the most 
colorful figure of the ill-fated Romanoff 
dynasty. The grandson of Czar Alexander 
III, he was trained as a Navy officer, 
served during the Russo-Japanese War, and 
almost lost his life when his battleship was 
torpedoed in the roads of Port Arthur, De- 
cember 1904. Returning from the war, he 
ignored the order of his cousin, Czar Nich- 
olas II, forbidding him to marry his boy- 
hood sweetheart, the late Grand Duchess 
Victoria—granddaughter of the British 
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Queen Victoria. He was stripped of his 
lands and income and exiled to France. 
Two years later Nicholas relented, and he 
returned. In 1916, Cyril, a proclaimed lib- 
eral, warned Nicholas of the influence of 
the monk Rasputin—and Mar. 12, 1917, 
the revolution broke out. Immediately 
Cyril returned home and pledged his loy- 
alty to the new government but was forced 
to flee when the Kerensky provisional re- 
gime collapsed. 





In Santa Monica, 
Calif., E. C. Seaar, 
43, cartoonist, of a 
spleen and liver ail- 
ment, Oct. 13. Born 
in Chester, Ill., the 
creator of the comic- 
strip character Pop- 
eye began supporting 
himself at the age of 
12 with a variety of 
odd jobs: motion-pic- 
ture operator, trap drummer, photogra- 
pher, and a house and sign painter. At- 
tracted by stories of pretentious salaries 
paid cartoonists, he spent $20 to enroll in 
an eighteen-month correspondence course. 
After working four years on Chicago pa- 
pers, Segar was hired in 1919 by King 
Features Syndicate. Slowly he began de- 
veloping the Thimble Theatre and such 
characters as Olive Oyl, Wimpy, the ro- 
tund, hamburg-eating glutton, and finally 
Popeye (1930). By 1935 Segar reached 
the pinnacle of cartoon fame: the strip 
was published by 500 newspapers in Amer- 
ica and twenty foreign countries and made 
into animated film cartoons; Popeye was 
reproduced in more than 600 trade- 
marked articles; he defeated Mickey 
Mouse as the most popular comic-strip 
character in a nationwide poll of school 
children; and Segar received a yearly sal- 
ary of $100,000. (The artists who drew 
the Thimble Theatre during Segar’s six- 
month illness will continue the strip.) 


International 


Courtesy King Features 































RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 

Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
aaee easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. , 





BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
comatetety filled in, \2 
ustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for 190 Pages ! 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent /vee. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6218 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN SAVE $4.40 

by subscribing to Newsweek 
for two years at only $6. 
Why not send us your 
subscription NOW...orif you 
subscribe extend your sub- 
seription at this money- 
saving rate. 


Just mail a card with your order on it, or en- 
close your check in an envelope and send it to 
F. D. Pratt, Circ. Mgr., Newsweek, Rockefeller 
Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 








MIND POWER 
” 


A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 





Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help ap- 
sdey greatest of al] powers in man's control. Create 


h and abundance for y rite for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe ?. 8. B. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Josz —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 





“The Rosicrucians are NOT « religious organization” 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Our Neighbors’ Goods 


The aftermath of the Munich set- 
tlement is likely to be an intense drive by 
Germany for new markets and spheres of 
influence throughout the world rather 
than further territorial aggression. With 
German penetration of Europe and Asia 
this country is not immediately concerned. 
But we are urgently reminded of our 
weaknesses by the increasing German in- 
vasion of South America. 

The extent to which German salesman- 
ship has invaded the markets south of the 
Rio Grande has been widely discussed by 
experts for three or four years. The lay 
public is only now becoming conscious of 
it, and, despite reassuring announcements 
from various departments of our national 
government, the American people have 
little reason to find the situation cheering. 


The Foreign Commerce Yearbook 
for 1937 indicates a satisfactory mainte- 
nance of our position in Argentinean trade 
but somewhat alarming tendencies in our 
trade with Brazil and Chile. Our exports 
to Brazil in the three years 1934, 1935 and 
1936 rose about 12 per cent. Germany’s 
doubled. At the same time our purchases 
from Brazil rose at about the same rate as 
Germany’s. Our exports to Chile during 
those years rose about 30 per cent, while 
Germany’s rose 300 per cent. In 1936 Ger- 
many’s total sales to Brazil and Chile ex- 
ceeded ours. Figures for the first six 
months of 1938 show that Germany has 
apparently made no further relative gains 
in exports to these countries since 1936 
but, while our purchases from them have 
fallen off sharply in the past two years, 
Germany’s are increasing at a rapid rate. 

It should be said in fairness that German 
politico-economic relations with Brazil are 
seriously impaired at the moment. But 
there is no reason to believe that this tem- 
porary setback for Germany in Brazil 
characterizes her relations with other na- 
tions in South America. It has been 
pointed out that, when war was imminent 
four weeks ago, German ships on the west 
coast of South America were specifically 
directed to seek refuge in Chilean ports. 

Now that Germany’s position in the 
European scene is relatively stable, she 
is likely to throw much of her energy into 
a campaign to capture further commercial 
advantages in Latin American countries. In 
addition to her highly sophisticated sales- 
manship, she has a distinct advantage in a 
trading policy which is unorthodox and for- 
midable because it operates only to a 


minor degree through the instrumentali- 
ties of capitalism—credit and exchange. 

Germans do not actually barter goods 
for goods any more than the Russians do. 
But Schacht’s system of control of ex- 
change produces almost that result. He in- 
sists that trade between the countries be 
practically even, though in cases of emer- 
gency or essential commodities the rule is 
waived. Where those essential commodities 
must be purchased at the expense of much- 
needed exchange, the country’s exports to 
Germany must be reduced. Thus it might 
be said that Germany has come closer to 
facing the true inwardness of foreign trade 
than have other nations. Or perhaps it 
might be more accurate to say that nations 
which appreciate the essential strength of 
Germany’s position are neither able nor 
willing to do the same thing. 

Believing, as we and the British do, in 
international credit, we have always. de- 
ferred settlements between ourselves and 
other countries to the future. We have 
seen exchanges go up and down—but most- 
ly down. Before international confidence was 
so gravely damaged, it was always possible 
to put off the reckoning in foreign trade. 
Indeed, the long rise of prices over the 
last century facilitated this continual post- 
ponement of international settlements. 
Though the balance of trade became dis- 
proportionate between nations, there was 
always an even larger amount of credit 
available to fill in. Yet we find it astonish- 
ing that a nation which ran out of the 
means to foreign credit should work up 
some such means of trade or swap as the 
Germans have resorted to. And we find it 
incredible that it should prove so power- 
ful an instrument. 

The London Economist recently ex- 
pressed some of this dismay in describing 
Herr Schacht’s device as it operates in 
Europe. “Economically, an entire strange, 
arbitrary productive and commercial sys- 
tem has ramified into the farthest recesses 
of the continent with incredible velocity,” 
said The Economist. “It has forced a 
whole series of European countries into 
varying degrees of economic servitude— 
a situation from which they cannot escape 
by normal, orthodox trading.” 


Wriat ought to be the subject of 
our profound concern is the fact that the 
German advance in South America is 
similar to that which has been going on 
in Southeastern Europe and the further 
fact that against it we are able to offer 
only a highly impaired defense. 

We have passed through the internal 
pain of depreciation without gaining any 


considerable international advantage. Our 
reciprocal treaty policy, admirable as a 
gesture, has, after all, been outpaced by 
the aggressive bartering of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. We have held an um- 
brella over foreign cotton producers. We 
have, for reasons which are not here per- 
tinent, increased the costs of manufac- 
turing by erecting a rigid wage scale. Our 
government leaders have shouted to the 
whole world that our businessmen are 
out of date, uninformed, that their goods 
are selling too high and that their profits 
are inordinate—a swell way to gain the 
confidence of foreign customers. And while 
the Germans have put fine, new, fast 
boats into service, we have only begun— 
despite the ballyhoo of the Kennedy re- 
gime in the Shipping Board—to clear the 
way for the creation of any sizable amount 
of new American tonnage. 


This situation cannot be met by 
competitive political propaganda. Cer- 
tainly the common -suggestion that the 
government set up and operate a radio 
station to advertise the virtues of Ameri- 
can government and business in South 
American countries is absurd if it is con- 
sidered as a solution. We cannot outtrade 
Krupp by outshouting Goebbels. 

To meet this new situation, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State are going 
to have to overhaul a good many of their 
cherished beliefs with regard to foreign 
trade. The world has changed since they 
learned their classical economics. George 
Peek and others tried to point this out 
and were excoriated for their pains. Yet 
it requires no gift of prophecy to foresee 
the results of our attempt to wander 
around in a world of machine guns armed 
only with wooden swords. 

We are going to have to discard our 
antique theories, do some fast thinking 
and quick stepping if we intend to frus- 
trate the economic conquest of a number 
of Central and South American countries 
by Germany. As a starter, it might be 
well to introduce a little more practical 
business ability into our State and Com- 
merce Departments. This is not a job for 
diplomats and politicians who have never 
sold a cotton shirt or a monkey wrench 
or a can of tomatoes. It is a job of sales- 
manship, of business enterprise. 

Obviously some central agency is need- 
ed to promote foreign trade, particularly 
South American trade, and to promote it 
in much the same way the Germans have 
successfully employed. This need not and 
should not be a totalitarian device—a 
government agency. It should be private. 
But it must have the active support, co- 
operation and confidence of a govern- 
ment aware of our tremendous stake in 
South America and alert to the menace 
of German economic imperialism. Only 
thus can it attract enough American cap- 
ital and business ability to bind the two 
Americas more closely. 
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LOT of people in recent months have 
A’been trying to put a finger on the 
answer to the so-called ‘‘railroad problem.” 


That’s fine. We welcome it. All this is a 
healthy sign that people are coming to recog- 
nize the railroads’ problems as their problems 
—part of an unsolved xational problem of 
transportation. But by way of keeping the 
discussion on the track, we'd like to point out 
a few things which the railroad problem is not. 


It is wot failure of service. 


Freight moves faster than ever before. Freight 

‘schedules are more dependable. Freight rates 
are the lowest offered by any railroads in the 
world. Passenger schedules are faster. Pas- 
sengers ride in air-conditioned comfort—and 
fares are below the pre-war level. 


It is not failure to keep pace with progress. 


Engineering advances in locomotives, to take 
just one example, have produced a notable 
step-up in power and speed — and an 
economy of operation which pro- 
duces the power to haul a 
ton a mile with a glass of 
water and a handful of 

coal. 


It is not lack of watch- 
fulness for sound 
economies. 





The serviceable life of 
cross ties, for instance, 
has been multiplied by 
three in the past twenty 
years by improved 
methods of treating 
timber—and this, 
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plus improved metallurgy and better methods 
of track construction and maintenance, has 
increased safety and still saved $1,000,000 a 
day. Another $50,000,000 a year has been 
saved by softening the water used for steam. 


It is mot an increasing burden of debt. 


The proportion of stocks and bonds and 
equipment notes in relation to total invest- 
ment is far less today than it was in the most 
prosperous periods in railroad history. 


It is mot ‘“‘watered stock.” 


The amount of railroad stocks and bonds 
outstanding is billions of dollars less than the 
investment in railroad property. 


No. the real railroad problem is none of these. 


It is due, at bottom, to the fact that railroads 
must operate under rigid regulations based on 
a fifty-year-old theory that they have a mo- 
nopoly in transportation—and compete with 
three other forms of transportation subsidized 
or helped by tax money. 


In the interest of straight-thinking, the 
American railroads have prepared a concise 
and clear-cut program for a public transporta- 
tion policy. What it adds up to is this: 


All the railroads need is an opportunity to run 
their business as a business, on a fair business 
basis — with reasonable freedom to “price” 
the only product they have, which is trans- 
portation service—greater freedom to adjust 
their rates to meet competition —and to ad- 
just their expenses to the conditions of their 
business. 


You'll find the whole railroad program 
interesting. Send for your copy today. 


Anmarcan RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Four Roses Whiskey achieves its matchless flavor in much the same way as the finest champagnes... coffees...and tobaccos. Like them, !' 
is a superb blend —a biend of straight whiskies in which several selected whiskies are merged to make one truly great whiskey. Four Roses is 
100% straight whiskies, 90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 





